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The Reckoning, an account of the rise of the Japanese automobile 
industry and the fall of the American one, author David Hal- 
berstam brings forth an insight that strikes like a pole axe. 
“Thinking about the future was Amaya’s particular responsibility,” 
penned Halberstam. 


Now what a remarkable thing to say. The practice, as Halberstam 
described it, was instrumental in bringing success to the Japanese. 
The approach included a herculean and systematic assembling of 
information (for the future is a very big subject) and the extraction 
of patterns, trends, and possibilities not previously recognized. 


Halberstam’s observation is striking because good interpreters 
reflexively think a great deal about the future. As with Amaya, 
they sweep the literature and mass media for information and in- 
sight. They evaluate events. They seek what can bring 
comprehension and suggest implications. They pounce upon the 
hint of new trends and digest the possibilities. 


Trends are not destiny, but they are not irrelevant either. Predic- 
tions are not guarantees but they are usually predicated upon 
promising (or unsettling) conditions and events. Out of the 

universe of data (and pronouncements and interpretations and con- 
jecture) interpreters filter the noise and create their own sense of 
the future. In turn they reapportion their time and effort to the bet- 
terment of parks and the shaping of healthier, richer lives. They 
become futurists, and cultivate this thinking in others. 


Developing originai visions of the future involves critical thinking. 
It requires a certain detachment and an ability to create new con- 
structs. “Revolutionary thinkers are not, primarily, gatherers of 
facts, but weavers of new intellectual structures,” wrote Stephen 
Jay Gould. And the new intellectual structures, inspired by science 
or spirit, are without end. Ecological islands. Global warming. 
Gaia. Mass extinctions. Spaceship Earth. Chaos. 


The contributors to this issue are among the many who sift and 
weigh the input from the world about, and in their search for new 
constructs help us plot our way. 


Glen Kaye 
Chief of Interpretation and Visitor Services 
Southwest Region 





Freeman Tilden Award 


Keynote Speech 


Elsewhere in this issue, you wili find an insert listing the National and 
Regional Freeman Tilden Award Recipients for 1990. One of the high- 
lights of the Tilden Awards Ceremony at the National Association for 
Interpretation National Workshop in Charleston, South Carolina, was 
Deputy Director Cables’ talk to the nearly 300 attendees. Mr Cables 
graciously substituted at the last minute for Director Ridenour who was 
suddenly called away to California to negotiate the sale of the 
Yosemite Park and Curry Company. 


Immediately following Mr Cables’ speech, National Parks and Conser- 
vation Association President Paul C Pritchard remarked, “What | just 
heard was one of the most significant speecties | have heard in my ten 
years of work at NPCA ... and | hope the Park Service will distribute 
the speech.” 

Following is the entire text of Deputy Director Cables’ speech.* 








Herbert S Cables, Jr 
Deputy Director 
National Park Service 


Good evening ladies and gentlemen. It is an unexpected pleasure 
for me to be with you for the 1990 presentation of the Freeman Til- 
den Award. I am standing in for the Director of the National Park 
Service, James Ridenour, who was called away on urgent business 
and so could not be here himself tonight. 


That the Director would try so hard to be with you himself, and © 
then when that was not possible, that I would cancel my 

scheduled obligations to be here in his stead, is an affirmation to 

you of the esteem with which we hold this profession and this 

award. 


On behalf of the Director, I thank the National Association for !n- 
terpretation for including the Freeman Tilden Award Ceremony in 
its ambitious and outstanding national workshop. 








I know most of you are National Park Service interpreters since this 
is a National Park Service awards program. What occurs tonight, 
however, honors all interpreters, and I am happy to learn that NAI 
interpreters from all sorts of organizations are here tonight. 


I understand that more than 700 interpreters are here this week, 
which is truly remarkable. Although I consider myself, in a broad 
sense, a part of your group, I am not so presumptuous as to imply 
that I am in your interpretive league. You are the true profes- 
sionals — interpreters who have been trained and educated to 
make a difference with and for your publics. 


I am convinced that an enormous amount of the credit rests square- 
ly with you when we examine the reasons for the remarkable 
public support the NPS has received and must continue to receive 
as it enters its 75th year. 


I congratulate all of you for the superb work you do. 


* © 





For the first time, a video of the entire Freeman Tilden Award Ceremony was 
produced by the Harpers Ferry Center. Copies can be borrowed from your 
Regional Chiefs of Interpretation. 











In a few minutes, Paul Pritchard and Frances Buchholzer will tell 
you what a tough job it was choosing a National Tilden Award 
recipient. I am told that each year the judging becomes more dif- 
ficult. This is a testimony to the fine work you all do. 


Two areas of Park Service interpretation are of special interest to 
us at this time: 


the professionalization of the Park Service interpretive workforce, 
and 


the Presidential Education Initiative of which the Park Service is a 
part. 


Both areas relate in important ways to our celebration tonight of 
the accomplishments of ten outstanding National Park Service in- 
terpreters. Both initiatives are, in fact, important for all of us. 


First, let’s consider the Park Service interpretive workforce. 


As many of you know, the Director has asked our personnel office 
to look at the entire ranger workforce to see how restructuring posi- 
tions might make them more professional, reward employees for 
the work they do, and help the Service compete better as it recruits 
new employees. 


We want the most professional interpretive workforce possible! 


We want interpreters with expertise in the subjects they interpret, 
and the necessary skills to interpret and communicate effectively! 
The “either-or” arguments of the past—that is, should interpreters 
have communication skills or subject-matter knowledge—offer an 
inadequate standard on both sides. Interpreters must have both. 
Without both resource knowledge and communication skills, inter- 
pretation cannot reach true professional stature. 


Last year, we conducted a major survey of permanent National 
Park Service interpreters. More than half of all Park Service inter- 
preters responded. Here are two of the findings: 


seventy-two percent of all current interpretive employees have four- 
year college degrees. 


The same number—72%—reported their wish was to make inter- 
pretation their career work in the National Park Service. 


Almost all National Park Service employees here today are ranger 
generalists, regardless of their personal expertise or educational 
backgrounds. 


Furthermore, many Park Service interpreters hold lower civil ser- 
vice grades than many of the other federal employees at this 
workshop because of the way the National Park Service has clas- 
sified its ranger workforce over the past two decades. 


It is time for us to assure that the personnel system benefits 
both the Service and its employees—especially the inter- 
preters—so that Service careers can be more professionally 
rewarding. Those who want to stay in interpretation and have the 
skills and expertise deserve better opportunities to advance 
within their own field. 


Our approach must include both better position management and 
better use of the various professional job series to create park 
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education specialists, recreation specialists, and history and nature 
interpreters. 


Let me repeat what both the Director and I have said before: as 
we look to improve, we will make conversions only of vacan- 
cies or of individual positions that can benefit both the incumbent 
employee and the organization. There are instances where change 
is not needed—that is fine and good. But when change makes 
sense, we will go forward. 


We know that tonight’s ten Regional Tilden recipients are true 
professionals: the judging panel reviewed each of your nomina- 
tions carefully. But we suspect each of you is officially a generalist 
who will not be recognized or rewarded from a position manage- 
ment perspective for your expertise and education. 


The changes we expect will be reflected in future Tilden Awards 
Ceremonies over the years as we begin to see the evolution of the 
interpretive workforce—and, particularly its stars—to recognized 
professional specialists. 


My second concern tonight is the Presidential Education Initiative. 


I am struck by the obvious reality that every nominee is involved in 
educating people. As Paul Pritchard summarizes each Tilden 
nominee in a few minutes, note the emphasis in each upon education. 
It is impressive, and we want it to flourish throughout the system. 


Recently, a Park Service Education Task Force report was sent 
to all parks, outlining recommendations for improving and ex- © 
panding our education program. I am happy to say that some 

new money is available this fiscal year in the Division of 

Interpretation’s budget. It should stimulate some of the ac- 

tivities outlined in the Education Task Force Report. I also 

know that it is not nearly enough, and we will pledge to work 

hard to perpetuate more funding in future years. We will also 

work with our Washington Office of Interpretation to explore 

creative ways in which we may get the maximum mileage out of 

the dollars we do have. 


Of all the bureaus within the Department of the Interior, the NPS 
is uniquely qualified to help meet and support the education goals 
of the President and Interior Secretary Manuel Lujan. The Service 
has had a strong and continuing tradition of providing educational 
opportunities to park visitors and the general public through out- 


reach programs. 


Park sites lend themselves to serve as educational laboratories in his- 
tory, social and cultural studies, and both natural and earth sciences. 


Park interpreters are uniquely equipped to provide these services 

and generally consider education a key element of their career 
responsibilities. 

The National Park Service can easily assume the lead among 

resource agencies in providing environmental and heritage education 

for both adults and children. To accomplish this goal, the task force 

offers the following observations that the Director has endorsed: © 


* parks need to know that it is “ok” to engage in educatiunal out- 
reach. For many years, managers were told that outreach was not 
appropriate unless mandated in the park’s basic legislation. 




















I say to you and to all NPS managers, that it is not simply “ok”— 
it is, in fact, vital, to engage in educational outreach. And I am 
pleased to affirm that the mandate comes clear from the top—to 
the Service, through the Department, from the President! 


The National Park Service Education Program should not be 
driven from Washington. Washington should provide encourage- 
ment, support, training, funding, and other resources. The field 
areas are best equipped to identify needs and work with local 
schools and organizations. 


Again, listen to what has been done by these award nominees in 
their parks. They perfectly exemplify how park areas work well at 
locai levels. 


Another point of the task force that I addressed earlier is: 


the NPS needs to reevaluate staffing needs; education is a profes- 
sional series and program managers in the education field should 
be considered for the series. 


Another point: 


equal weight should be balanced between cultural/heritage and en- 
vironmental education. Whenever possible they should be blended 


together. 
And: 


the NPS Education Program should be expanded to non-academic 
audiences such as scouts and boys/girls clubs. 


As well as: 
it must be funded and strongly marketed. 


We are not asking parks to do more with less in order to carry out 
the Service’s education objectives. These recommendations must 
have our financial and philosophical backing to have meaning and 
go forward. 


Finally: 


the NPS has a great opportunity to move forward into the 21st cen- 
tury with an educational program that would serve not only this 
nation but other nations around the world. 


We should really view the NPS Education Program as continuing 
and strengthening a philosophy that already exists. It is not a 
new, separate program: it is a way of thinking and doing that 
should permeate all of our programs. This philosophy strives to 
help the public and ourselves; to help us all find our position 
within the global natural environment and the global cultural/so- 
cial environment. 


As interpreters, you have the opportunity to have a very real and 
very substantial impact on the fate of our planet and our relations 
with its peoples. The rewards are not as material as those in some 
other professions—but they are immensely more satisfying than 
material rewards because they enlighten minds and impact actions 
for generations to come. And I haven't forgotten our commitment 
to try to improve the material rewards associated with professional 
interpretation, either. 


so 





Regional Information 
Survey 


ee eee eee 
Alaska Pacific Midwest 


Keith Hoofi is a unique member of 
the Division of In tion and Visitor 
Services in the ion. For years 


he has been the creator of the affa 
“Rangeroons” who have cavorted across 
many pages of NPS publications. His 
talent is now fully employed in the Alas- 


he: in numerous that 
t visitors to Alaska. In cooperation 
with a local exhibit contractor he has 
been the designer and uction 
specialist on ai exhibits in 

, Fairbanks, Sitka, and the 
new Ferry Terminal in Bellin- 
gham, Washington. The demand for his 
input into numerous regional and park 
projects blications to exhibit. is a 
never ending . His fitting title is 
Visual Information Specialist and his 
creations are a pleasure to see. The blend 
of his many years of field experience and 
special talents offers the Alaska Region a 
rare opportunity for his indelible mark. 


Western 


The Western Regional Office has taken a 
step into the future. We have moved into 
a new building located in the financial 
district in San Francisco. That is right, 
no more demonstrations, no more protes- 
tors, and no more federal building. With 
the move came a lot of changes. of 
the changes have been good and some 
have been negative changes. It was inter- 
esting to observe the reactions of other 
employees. Many felt threatened by what 
the future would hold (less space, less 
privacy ), some were reluctant to accept 
change (new area, new office pian, 
new neighbors), and some were excited 
about the change (a view, new ca ). 
The first days were trials for all. It was 
wonderful to watch the attitude changes 
of people who were resistant to the 
change. As time passed, so did their 
doubt. I that is how some le 
deal with the future, they work with the 
change and — acon it (with a few 
ns and grumbles). 

ion comes a new address and new phone 
number. Our address is 600 Harrison 
Streat, Suite 600, San Francisco CA 
94107-1372. Our phone number will be 
FTS 484-3910 or 415 744-3910. 


ith our new loca- 


Northwest 


Planning has always been a work as- 
sociated with futures and in the 
Northwest we anticipate the future with 


ceveral large projects. 


Currently, planning is underway for new 
visitor centers at North Cascades Nation- 
al Park Service Complex and John Da 
Fossil Beds NM. At Fort Vancouver, 
monies for the Fur 
Warehouse which will preatly enhance 
e National 

for some time on 
the rehabilitation of the old and the 
design of a new hotel and activity center. 

guarantee a fine future for 
the park. On a more programmatic note, 
Nez Perce NHP plans an exhibit of Nez 
Perce art for November which will com- 
bine community, tribes, park and 
Northwest Interpretive lation ef- 
forts for the benefit of the public. 


At the Regional Office we have anticipated 
the future by hiring Kathy Fuller as 
new In Wwe Management Trainee 
Kathy will complete a fast-paced two- 


year training program to prepare her for 
a 9 interpretive position. 


Rocky 
Mountain 


The future...the future!...When we think 
of all the effort we put into planning and 
ores it’s an eye opener to see 

n we fail to collect information on who 
our visitors are, what their ex tions 
for visiting our parks are, and how well 
we're ing expectations! 
With this in mind, our office continues to 
advocate the use of social science re- 
search to fill these information gaps. 


Regional gatherings, one-on-one conversa- 


tions, and mailings with “how to” guides, 
constitute the core of our primary 
thrust—educating folks to what social 


science research can and cannot do in sup- 


rt of the NPS mission, present and fu- 

ure. With the realization that social 
science research can help identify visitor 
demographics, the impacts of parks on 
local economies, the effectiveness of park 
interpretive progrems, future visitation 
trends and their impacts on ne opera- 
tions, etc., pressure will build to make 
such research an in | part of park 
operations and oe is pressure 
will take us to the next hurdle—adequate 
funding to underwrite necessary research! 


G 


Is dust gathering on your of “Biologi- 
cal Diversity Curriculum?” Since we dis- 
ees this environmental awareness 
workbook to e nent in 

and NPS area in the Spring of 1990, we 
have received many compliments about 
it, but would appreciate hearing how the 
curriculum is being applied in your park. 
ant hat did oy how 

w ; what di a was 
it received teachers? F i 


anyone a 
site? With what results? Has anyone 
iven sections of the plan a reasonable 
t application? What happened? What 
are the curriculum’s and weak- 


a chance to uses the curriculum, res 
ive us a call at 402-221-3477 and let us 
—y how it went. please con if yon did 
receive your iological Diver- 
sity Curriculum w e look forward to hear- 
ing from you. 


ee 
Southwest 


The trend of increasing international 
visitation at many parks in the South- 
west ion is continuing. At Navajo Na- 
tional Monument, for example, 
international visitors, principally from 
Germany, Japan, and rance, now con- 
stitute about 65% of the park's visitors. 


Success continues to breed success. As 
more and more books and other educa- 
tional materials are published in foreign 
languages, there is even more internation- 
al interest and visitation. All of this, of 
course, contributes to the globalization of 
the tourism economy, and the integration 
of national economies. More parks are 
starting to use second language skills as 
screen out factors for hiring seasonal 
staffs and selecting permanent 
employees. Exhibits and waysides at a 
dozen parks are being produced in both 
English and Spanish. 























North Atlantic 


“Partnership” he Bn bh 


Division this y as we im- 
t the 8 mission statement. 
t does it mean? How can we input? 


What are the opportunities? 


Several projects are underway. a See 
9 we “Forging Partnershi 
New Coalitions for Non-t Profits” with 


ranged by the NAR int 


aes in coopera Ben Col- 

lege, —— we 
1 conduct a workshop to develop cur- 

riculum packages for five parks. 


lachian Mountain Club and other af- 
ted cultural and natural resource 


Interpretive pe bee += will maintain 
its this fee profile in the st 
] year. In Guacher, team mem- 

bers conducted a very successful Skills | 
class in vse he Ny Lay hay: wnt Aa 
budget standoff. More than thirt 
ticipants yt be be attending a Skills 7 
class scheduled for Pensacola, Florida in 
March. The Region will su t these 

40- and 80-hour courses with a series of 
mini-courses tailored to fit the needs of 
individual park staffs. One of two courses 
has already been conducted for parks in 
metropolitan Atlanta. Additional one- or 
two-day sessions for other paris of the 
region are in the planning stages. 


The 2! Office funded the produc 
tion of 12 + 16 inch 75th Anniversary 
hie for its 57 areas. By using the ex- 
t production facilities and talents of 
the staff at ANDE/JICA, costs were held 
to under $9.00 per copy 


; tion 
skeet and trap shoot and two agricultural 
field days. Successful interpretation of 
Eisenhower's diverse interests was 
sible because of joint sponsorship 


events ees ne eee 
eae man kee cee volunteer 


time. 
Over its 112 year history at l 
re rrgecnel toes Thatch 
in iron. 

is contribution, staff Rich 
bulletin, BLACK THO! a site 


PLL pal oy Cd LL 


National 
Capitol 


For the first time, two winners have been 
selected to receive the Potomac —— 
Award for the most creative in 

m in the National Capital 


the summer of 1991 the Ne. 
all (National Capital Parks- 
Central) and Ft Dupont Park (National 


Capital Parks-East) will receive a one- 
time budget increase to hire an extra 
summer seasonal etonpreter. | Both parks 
are to be congratulated for their achieve- 
ment. 


Interpretive training in the Region have 
taken a number of new twists in the past 
year. In addition to a highly successful 
ief In Workshop at Chin- 
created a new 
on the in 


— and professors rom | institutions 
from Howard University to Har- 
University. The course was a 
rative venture with the Mid-A*' »n- 
tic 
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Service Center 


Report 
a 
Denver 


A aotusel eguteme insuse Rethac, 
to stay on track, keep it in the road, 
make needed corrections. The Den- 


ah 


what doesr,'t, and improve our future ef- 
forts. This initiative will involve parks, 


offices and the Harpers 
resionel We welcome r input; See a han 
Koning (303-969-2457) or Sam eae 
(303-987-6605). 


Harpers 
Ferry 


“Learning in the Parks,” an — 


audience for the is school-age 
youth, etre in urban afees. 


The program is a joint effort of the publi- 
cations, audiovisual arts, and interpre- 
tive planning divisions. It stems from 
three factors: (1) the System's 355 nation- 
al parks are America’s prime natural, his- 
torical, and recreational resources; (2) 

blications and videos exist interpreting 

resources, and (3) the Center can 

help coordinate a cohesive education in- 
itiative to marshal these resources on be- 
half of the Service 


Pay pm in oe Parts” is a concerted ef. 
ort to rvice interpretation 

be the parks. It targets audiences 
not being reached and is intended to com- 
plement the many excellent education 
programs that exist in parks 


Modules under discussion focus on John 
Brown's Raid at Harpers Ferry National 
Historical Park, Yosemite, Everglades, 
Glacier Bay, and the Statue of Liberty 


Tonight we honor ten interpreters who have made an impact and 
felt the personal satisfactions. We are proud of their work, and the 
work that you all do, not only as the leadership of the Natior~' 
Park Service, but as fellow humans. And I hope this event _ a 
stepping stone to better paychecks, too. 


Thank you. 











Sequoia Award 


A new award for NPS interpreters is the Sequoia Award. It is a 
clear plastic embedment of a Sequoia cone mounted on a base 
which recognizes the individual receiving it. The Sequoia Award 
is a discretionary award made by the Chief of Interpretation on 
recommendations received from Regional Chiefs of Interpreta- 
tion. It is awarded to individuals on the basis of significant, 
long-term contributions to NPS Interpretation in one of five 
areas defined in The Interpretive Challenge: Professional Excel- 
lence; Evaluation; Education; Program Integration; or Media. 


The fourth Sequoia Award was recently presented to Tom Danton, 
the new Chief of Interpretation at Saguaro National Monument, 
for his contributions to Professional Excellence in NPS Interpreta- 
tion. He received the award for the superb work he did in the 
Midwest Regional Office as an interpretive specialist (1985-1990), 
specifically for the over 300 weekly issues he wrote and produced of 
his interpretive bulletin entitled “Sharing.” Congratulations, 
Tom! 


Others who have received the award are Gene Cox (Everglades 
NP); Alan Mebane (retired); and Ken Raithel (Denver Service 
Center). 





Robert Huggins 

Natural Resources & Urban 
Interpretive Specialist 
Division of Interpretation, 
WASO 

202/523-5270 


Weber 
Cultural Resources Interpre- 
tive Specialist 
Division of Interpretation, 
WASO 
202/523-5270 





NPS Education Programs 


Ninety-four requests for education funds were made in FY91, 
totaling $5.25 million. Forty-one requests were partially or fully 
funded by the $776,000 that was appropriated for the “National 
Parks as Classrooms” Program. Selections were based upon a 
set of criteria that were directly linked to the recommendations 
set forth by the NPS Education Task Force. Because there were 
so many outstanding projects, the selection process was some- 
times a bittersweet experience. 


Additionally, 24 projects were funded from Quincentennial funds 
($497,000). A total of 35 proposals totalling over $6.3 million were 
received for these funds. 


Although there is no guarantee that these funds will be available 
in future years, we anticipate similar amounts for distribution in 
FY92. Requests for proposals will be made this summer. 


Here is the final list: 








WHMI 
Teachers Guide & Outreach Program 


CRMO 
Travelling Workshop & Travelling Trunks 
KLGO 
Enhance Current “GOLD GOLD” Program 








A NOCA Students 

4th & 5th-Grarie Curriculum Development § Mountain School Outdoor Laboratory 0 
VOYA Rocky Mountain 
Boat Transportation for Education Groups BADL Rural Schools Mode! Education Program 
National Capital Black-Footed Ferret Education Module Harpers Ferry 
NCR RMROIGLCA NPS Education Video 
Literacy Program for NPS Employees ee, nee COanatEn wy 
ANTI ASO-NatiReg 
Education Coordinator for Tri-State Area RMRO/WICA WASO 

EE/HE Adult Resource Issues Education | Teachers Manual for using National 
in iahenaaanaalibiaea WASO-Divinterp 

EE for American indians Module WASO 
Education Coordinator for New EE Center Skills II! Training 
Regional Education Specialist : 

Distribution of Quincentennial Funds 

National Capital SAAN 

Hispanic History Exhibit Symposia & Interpretive Demonstrations 
NPS Opening Ceremony for CO BIBE Western 
Southeast Mexican/US Cultural Demonstrations CABR 
BISC Education Programs & Exhibit 
Hispanic Education Programs Native American Slide Programs & Ex- CORO 

Spanish Exploration Media Program 

Education & Cultural Outreach CHAM TUMA 
DESO Hispanic Drama Festival & Exhibits Media Rehabilitation 
Educational interactive Video ELMO 

Hispanic & Native American Education Coordinated CO Events for Bay Area 
On-Site Education Programs WRO 

Ethnic Cultural Centers Exhibits Coordinated CQ Events for South Califor 
Education Outreach & Seminars PECO nia Parks 

Cultural Demonstration & Teachers’ WASO-Divinterp 
Cohsmbus Landing Ste interpretation Guide WASO 

PAIS Interpretive Materials and Training 
Southwest Hispanic Education & Outreach 
— American Interpretive Programs SAPU 
ae Special Events & Education Outreach 











Betters 








Neal Bullington 

Chief of Interpretation 
Sleeping Bear Dunes NL 

P O Box 277 

Empire, Michigan 49630 


As part of my Albright Development Grant this year, I 
have produced an A/V program on special interpretive 
techniques. I would like to let NPS interpreters know 
that this program is available for loan, andthought In- 
terpretation might be a logical place tomention it. 


The program is based on a poster session I gave at the 
recent NAI convention in Charleston, andistitled “An- 
tique Stereoscope Views: Out of Grandma’s Attic and 
Into Your Interpretive Program. 


It consists of onetray of 35mmcolor slides, typewrit- 
tentext, andatape cassette narration with inaudible 
pulses for slide changes, suitable for use with a Wol- 
lensak 3M programmer or equivalent. 


The program is available on loan fromme at the above 
address. 





Michael D Watson 
Chief, Division of 
Interpretation, WASO 
202/523-5270 
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A Moment with Mike 


I intend to use this space from time to time to communicate with 
NPS interpreters in the field about various issues and concerns. I 
hope to stimulate some thought and feedback, and will print per- 
tinent thoughts from you. 


+ Interpretation—This issue of interpretation marks the end of the technical 


bulletin’s third year of publication. Thanks to the Regional Chiefs of Inter- 
the WASO Division of Interpretation staff the Harpers Ferry 
Center staff, and the interpretive writers who have made it all possible. 


I am very pleased with Interpretation—I feel the theme-related central 
booklet is reaching its potential. The outer cover is meant to convey time- 
ly information of interest to NPS interpreters that may or may not be 
related to the theme of the inside booklet. I do not feel the full potential 
for this outer cover has yet been realized, hence “A Moment with Mike.” 


Hopefully, all of you are filing the central booklets in your gray 
notebooks under one of the tabi relating to The Interpretive Chal- 
lenge—Professional Excellence; Evaluation; Education; Program 
Integration; and Media. At this time, only enough issues of Inter- 
pretation are printed to go to all permanent interpreters, field 
offices, Superintendents, and central offices. Seasonals have to 
rely on the notebooks to see all issues.* 





* 

I know the gray notebooks are getting full. We will be working on sending out 
new notebooks for the next three years in the near future. In the meantime, we 
do have some extra gray notebooks. Drop a note to Debra Kelly, Division 
Secretary, here in WASO if you would like an extra notebook for old issues. 























Regional Chiefs of Interpretation Meeting—By the time you read 
this, the Regiona! Chiefs of Interpretation will have met in Har- 
pers Ferry (March 4-6). We also met for one day after the 
Charleston, SC, National Association for Interpretation Workshop 
last November. These meetings are critical to all NPS inter- 
preters, because they often set policy and direction for NPS 
Interpretation. Your Regional Chiefs are able to share field con- 
cerns with one another and the Washington Office. The 
development of the five-year plan for NPS Interpretation entitled 
The Interpretive Chailenge (April, 1988) was developed through 
such meetings. 

Here are the major topics that are on the agenda for the March 
meeting: 

The Interpretive Challenge revisited 

The Revision of NPS-6, Interpretation and Visitor Services 
Guidelines 

Appendix A: The Annual Interpretive Program Report 

Appendix B: Minimum Core Training Program for Interpreters 
Interpretive Planning Process 

The Interpretive Prospectus 

The Statement for Interpretation 

The Official National Park Handbook Program 

NPS Ranger Workforce Issues 

The Revision of NPS-32, Cooperating Associations Guidelines 

Not all of these topics will touch every NPS interpreter, but every 
NPS interpreter will be touched by one or more in the list. 

A few comments on two of these issues that I know are on everyone's mind: 
NPS Workforce Issues—lots of apprehension, anticipation, and 
anxiety exist regarding the changes going on with the NPS Ranger 
Workforce as it applies to NPS Interpreters. Roy Graybill here in 
the Division of Interpretation and I are working closely with 
WASO Personnel Specialists to sort through the materials to as- 
sure that NPS Interpretation benefits from the changes that are oc- 
curring. 

After the Regional Chiefs meeting in March, Roy will produce a 
“white paper” which will be distributed through Interpretation outlin- 
ing the issues and direction NPS Interpretation should follow. 
Here is what I am sure of now: 

This exercise is nothing to fear. The Interpretive Challenge calls 
for the professionalization of the NPS interpretive workforce, and 
the Ranger Workforce Program gives us the best opportunity to ac- 
complish it. 

NPS Interpretive Operations at all levels must understand the per- 
so7:nel process as it now works and take advantage of the “tools” 
that already exist for making the workforce more professional. We 
must learn how to practice sound position management in inter- 
pretation to open new avenues for utilizing and classifying inter- 
pretive personnel. 


H 
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¢ Nearly all interpreters in the NPS are presently classified as 


generalists. Compared to professional series in the NPS and other 
federal agencies, we are not getting the pay and rewards we should 
for the excellent work we do. 


It will take a concerted effort by all NPS interpreters and 
managers to make this program reach its potential and work 
properly. 


The Statement for Interpretation and the Annual Interpre- 
tive Program First, let me personally thank all Park 
Chiefs of Interpretation and your staffs for the excellent work that 
goes into your SFIs and AIPRs. Since the SFI program began ten 
years ago, nearly every park in the System is now aboard and uses 
the SFI to plan its yearly interpretive program. 


I know there is some griping about the SFI, especially the statisti- 
-al AIPR—I hear it when I attend Regional Park Chiefs of 
Interpretation meetings and visit parks. The Regional Chiefs meet- 
ing in March will spend a lot of time seeing what can be done to 
make the SFI/AIPR process less burdensome, more efficient, and 
more meaningful. Here is what I am sure of now: 


The primary value of the SFI is at the park level and will always 
be. Interpreters at the field level must make the numerous 
decisions that contribute to the success of a park's program, and 
the SFI is a major component of that process. 


The SFIs are ueeful in many ways. Besides the primary purpose 
as a park planning document, your SFIs were used to complete 
much of the Harpers Ferry Center's Inventory of Interpretive 
Media and Assessment of Maintenance Needs (July, 1989). For the 
most part, this inventory was performed without contacting 

rks—the information was gathered directly from SFIs on file in 

ASO. Individuals frequently come to WASO and study the SFls 
for special proj tly, one individual studied them to learn 
what the is doing and not doing in the interpretation of 
Slavery and Black History. By studying the themes listed in the 
SFIs, he was able to identify the strengths and weaknesses of our 
overall programs in these areas. SFIs are also being used as the 
basis to demonstrate the efficiency and effectiveness of Servicewide 
Interpretation to the Inspector General and Department of the In- 
terior under its Management Control Process for NPS. 


Interpretation in the NPS must have good, reliable statistics. 
Everyone is interested in accountability and results, from the Of- 
fice of Management and Budget to your Park Superintendent. We 
must find better ways to account for our significant accomplish- 
ments. 


There is certainly room to streamline the SFI process and avoid 
Aestiation df lies ten seerte-sene We will be looking for ways to 
accomplish this. 

I end this first “Moment” by thanking each of you for the excellent 
work you accomplish, often under adverse conditions. Your dedica- 
tion, expertise, and energy are recognized and appreciated 
throughout the System, the visiting pubiic, and the international 
conservation and preservation community. Have a great summer 
season. 
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1990 National Recipient 
Southeast Region 


Maureen H —— an inter- 
preter at Eve s NP, is recog- 
nized for her ability to integrate her 
natural science and education back- 
ground into the park’s research, 
resource management , and interpre- 
tive programs. She has found a crea- 
tive vehicle by which to share with 
visitors the park's strong bond with 
the community of South Florida. She 
has reached school children who 
would not have the opportunity to at- 
tend education programs. She 
designed and implemented a 1989 
Everglades Poster Contest for grades 
K-8 with a “Biodiversity” theme and 
a 1990 Everglades Essay Contest for 


grades 3-12 with the emphasis 


“Everglades in the Year 2000.” Her ef- 


forts made a positive difference in the 
experience of park visitors by design 
ing a special exhibit for the main 
visitor center titled “Children of the 
Everglades” featuring the 33 winning 
posters and essays jon also 
created and organized the first an- 
nual Biodiversity Guest Lecture 
Series which enhanced the public's 
understanding of the Everglades and 
the NPS. The series invited state 
naturalists, artists, and musicians 
to present programs in the park 
reaching over 20,000 visitors last 
winter. Her cfforts have resulted 
in greater community and visitor 
awareness of and respect for the 
park resources of Everglades NP 
and its ecosystem 
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Robin White INDU 





Congratulations! 


Congratulations to all ten Freeman Tilden Award ye and to National 


Tilden Award Recipient Maureen Loughlin. This is the ninth year that the 
Freeman Tilden Award has been presented. The award is jointly sponsored by 
the National Park Service and the National Parks and Conservation Association 
This year's judging tearn consisted of Mr James M Ridenour, Director, NPS; Mr 
Paul C Pritchard, President NPCA; and Mrs. Frances Seiberling Buchholzer, 
Member, National Park Service Advisory Board. The judges based their 
decision on degree of creativity displayed by the nominee and amount of impact 
upon the participating public by the nominee's interpretive activities. They 
found their deliberations to be quite challenging due to the extraordinary 
— of this year's ten Regional nominees 

National Award Ceremony was held in Charleston, South Carolina, in 
November dunng the National Association for Interpretation National 
Workshop. The National Tilden Recipierst received a bronze bust of Freeman Ti! 
den from the NPS, and a $2500 award from the NPCA I urge all interpreters 
to nominate outstanding candidates for the 1991 Tilden Award this spring—the 
Tenth Anniversary of the Tilden Award will coincide with the 75th Anniversary 
of the National Park Service, two noteworthy celebrations 
Michael D Watson, Chief, Division of Interpretation 
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Interpreting the Future 








William E Brown 
Interpretive Specialist 
Southwest Region 








A New Beginning: A Vision of the Future 


~~ . 








Years ago someone said that the National Parks are the best idea 
this country every had. Idea is the key word in this essay. 


An idea is something intangible and aspiring. It bids us to shift 
from the shambling gait of just getting by. 


An idea needs good soil to flourish. Yet both within the National 
Parks and beyond—in the socio-economic and environmental con- 
text that nourishes or stunts—that “best idea,” faces 
malnourishment. Society fragments and wars upon itself—nation- 
ally and internationally—over diminishing resources. Politics 
degenerates in a theater of the absurd that mocks values and ideals. 
Local and world environments strike back after centuries of pillage 
and rapine. 


Small wonder, in such debilitating context, that Service and Sys- 
tem suffer deficits, deficits spiritual and material. Glitter gets the 
gold. Things of substance waste away. 


Ie 





How do we illustrate “Interpreting the Fu- 
ture”? The photograph we have chosen of 
the Earth rising from behind the Moon is 
symbolic of the subject of this issue and of 


our future as a Nation. The photo was 





The National Park System must be viewed as a cultural achieve- 
ment unparalleled in world history. It must continue to be seen as 
a standard of excellence in a world bent on degrading excellence— 
excellence of spirit, mind, and body; excellence of both built and 
natural environments. 


Deep attrition at all of these levels has already occurred. The elan 
vital of the Service, the physical patrimony of the System have suf- 
fered, but they are not yet dead. 


We know that the foreseeable future will be hard, for it is 
mortgaged and our children and their children will still be paying 
the bills incurred in our times. We know that centuries from now 
humankind will still be trying to reestablish the balance with Na- 
ture so prodigally upset by the excesses of recent history. We can 
hope that this imperative, peace with Nature, will act as solvent in 
human affairs as well. The alternative is too bleak to discuss. So, 
in summary, our job will not be easy. 


Initially, the national parks represented a social investment for the 
inspiration, edification, and enjoyment of the people. They still do, 
of course. But now we are beyond that simple innocence of purpose, 
which was aesthetic at its root. 


In the world just described we have opportunity to repay society 
with a coin of different sort, not more valuable but more 
utilitarian. In the process we can find ourselves again. We can 
shake lethargy and apathy. We can resurrect our elan vital. And 
we can save the parks, our first obligation as trustees. 


There have always been those who viewed the parks as mere 
amenities of an enlightened and affluent society. An amenity is 
nice but not necessary. We members of the choir have always 
viewed the parks as necessities, as foundation blocks in a civil, 
caring society. But, to be specific, we seldom hear reciprocal har- 
monies from those who control the money. Gimlet-eyed budgeteers 
deal in measurable quantities, including votes for the party in 
power. In the lean years ahead, sharp-pencilled Philistines will 
wield evermore power and will support only the starkly necessary. 
Nice won't count. 


You may have guessed the direction of this argument. We—mean- 
ing preeminently the parks, but also their committed guardians 
and trustees—must be necessary elements of this society: not 
only to those who have consistently shared our values and helped 
us stick to them, but also to those whose values have heretofore 
questioned the value of the parks. 


Now, there are many levels of necessity. The National Park Service 
from the beginning has (if not shamelessly at least enthusiastical- 
ly) consorted with railroads, tourism boomers, and the economic 
interests of neighboring communities to promote the System. 
Even—in fact especially—the great founders Mather and Albright 
knew that the higher appeal of the parks could not alone suffice in 
a society whose main motivations tended to focus on the Almighty 
Dollar. Nor has the Service been altogether loath to further the 
cause of parklands by playing the quid-pro-quo game of politics. 


These forays into the real world continue and will always be with 
us. They are not evil. Within reason they are the price of accep- 
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tance for high-order values in a society only partly composed of 
Thoreaus and Muirs. 


But what if we could find a role for parklands central to the neces- 
sities of this stressed society (and species), a role untarnished by 
lower-order economics and politics? 


We have that opportunity—in a dual, entirely complementary 
thematic nexus that is also central to the original and evolved mis- 
sion of the Service. 


Most readers of this essay and increasing numbers of the lay public 
know that the states of health of society and the environment are 
reciprocal. An unhealthy, unstable, and warring society (or species) 
wastes the environment. A wasted environment both produces so- 
cial chaos and lacks the buffering sustenance to calm such chaos. 
In these circumstances, the haves fight to keep, the have-nots fight 
to get. Thus the wars—economic and military—go on, further wast- 
ing the environment. Add to these daily headlines the ominous 
global trends of climate change and the like: the products of two 
centuries of techno-fantasy that imagines still that a finite world is 
infinite in resources and capacity for absorption of waste, all com- 
pounded by the astronomical increases of population in modern 
times. 


This is not a pretty picture. Unchecked, this progression promises 
to invade and consume every last combustible, mineral, rock, body 
of water, and gasp of air. National parks, as already in less for- 
tunate lands, would cease to exist—whether consumed, flooded, or 
desertified by the combination of desperate humans and berserk 
natural forces. 


In this context let us revisit the Organic Act: To preserve and 
protect the National Parks is the first and constant prerequisite to 
the end that they remain “unimpaired for future generations.” 
Only an idiot could fail to see the connection between what has 
been written above and the central mission of this Service. If one 
accepts the premises of this argument, then the current interpreta- 
tion of that central mission registers like a two-by-four to the 
temple: The Service must dramatically expand its functions as so- 
cial and biological solvent and healer in a world desperately 
needing succor. 


On the social front the parks provide one of the few truly 
democratic facilities for enjoyment and inspiration of all of the 
people. To the extent that we become inclusive in our welcome, un- 
derstanding, accommodation, and interpretation of all the 
constituent populations of this nation (and beyond) we help reduce 
fragmentation and strife. Use of the Columbus Quincentennial op- 
portunity to redefine our national history by fully and fairly 
interpreting the contributions of the diverse cultural elements of 
our society provides an example of this social function. It aims to 
make the parks the cultural property of all culture groups in this 
country, not the exclusive resort of the dominant group that until 
recently monopolized our historiography. 


Remember, only a unified society can move with vigor in the cause 
of environmental reform. 


On the biological front our already established programs and 
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local planning involvements to convey the environmental ethic 
must be geometrically enhanced by a two-part (science and inter- 
pretation) leadership role in the biospheric science network now 
abuilding. The national parks of the United States provide a large 
number of the best baseline geographies left in this world. As re- 
search and monitoring stations in the worldwide network that 
checks and forecasts global change, they are, in aggregate, unparal- 
leled. But only through the most skillful interpretation can the 
messages of science be delivered to help humankind avert the 
worst consequences and adapt to those that can’t be avoided. 


Remember, only a sustaining environment can save our society 
and species, and the national parks. 


Note that sociology and biology are one. 





Michael Paskowsky 
Interpretive Planner 
Harpers Ferry Center 


The Future of Interpretation: New Twists on 
a Familiar Tune 


Without the benefit of a crystal ball it is difficult to predict the fu- 
ture with any degree of accuracy. Nonetheless, it’s safe to say that 
some issues are so ingrained in our Agency’s mission and the 
profession of interpretation that they are too pervasive to simply 
fade away. This article focuses on four areas that form the nucleus 
of interpretation, the people (that is interpreters), the audience, 
the message, and the medium; and attempts to place them in his- 
torical and futuristic context. 


While we live in a dynamic world, the fundamental mission of the 
National Park Service remains essentially unchanged, although 
the 21st Century Task Force has recently added some new dimen- 
sions and proposed a new mission statement: 


The National Park Service is dedicated to preserving the natural, 
cultural, recreational, scenic, and scientific resources and values of 
the national park system for the use, enjoyment, education, and in- 
spiration of this and future generations: to identifying and 
advocating protection of other nationally significant resources and 
values: and to leading and assisting others in providing recreation- 
al opportunities and identifying and protecting the natural and 
cultural heritage of the nation and the world. 


This mandate—the double edged sword of preservation and use, 
which dates to the 1916 legislation that created the agency, continues 
to challenge park managers to this day. The attempt to strike an ap- 
propriate balance between the two will continue to vex 
administrators for generations to come. It is in this milieu that inter- 
pretation must operate as an integral part of the Agency’s mission. 


The Social and Political Milieu of National Parks 


How we view National Parks and subsequently what we attempt to 
communicate to visitors has evolved over time. The Washburn sur- 





* 
Michael Paskowsky wishes to acknowledge the incorporation of ideas from John 
Byrne, Project Manager, Appalachian National Scenic Trail Project Office. 
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vey that first mapped Yellowstone in 1870, suggested that the spec- 
tacular wilderness be set aside for public enjoyment. Implicit in 
their thinking was that a landscape dotted with bubbling geysers 
had little economic value anyway. 


Today we are beginning to view parks ecosystemically. They are 
not insular islands of hope but are integral parts of the natural, so- 
cial, and political worlds which surround them. 


They can be used as models against which we can measure and 
compare changes that happen both within and outside park boun- 
daries. They are biological reserves but also places where people 
can enjoy and learn from their natural and cultural heritage. 


It has been a long circuitous route that brought us to this way of 
thinking. Once set aside as a public reserve, the earliest efforts at 
Yellowstone and other parks was to provide public access and ac- 
commodations. Rail connections were made, roads were built, and 
rustic lodges were constructed. Concessionaires were enlisted to 
pamper the well-heeled vacationers. Parks were called “pleasuring 
grounds.” It is interesting to note that these fledgling efforts at 
tourism have since gone big time. A Japanese conglomerate has ac- 
quired the system’s largest concession (Yosemite’s Curry 
Company) and it is projected that tourism will be the nation’s lead- 
ing industry at the turn of the century. 


To a certain extent, the “well-to-do” air of national parks, owing to 
their appeal to a wealthier, better educated segment of our society, 
has never worn off. What is hailed as America’s gift to the world in 
some circles, is a stigma in others. Critics chide park appropria- 
tions as “welfare for the rich,” arguing that a farmmily vacation to the 
“crown jewels” is beyond the reach of many minority families and 
inner-city dwellers. To a large extent expansion of the system into 
urban recreation areas is an attempt to mollify this criticism. 


Just as the idea of national parks has evolved over time, the 
public’s perception of what is and what should be a national park 
has also matured. Originally parks were carved out of public land. 
That constraint no longer limits expansion of the system. 


Today we look to the abandoned mills and factories, the decrepit 
immigration stations and prisons, even deserted railroad rights-of- 
way for park lands. This expansion is driven by a need to 
rediscover our natural and cultural heritage, to provide much 
needed recreational opportunities, as well as a compelling desire to 
revitalize decaying post-industrial communities. Ellis Island might 
be considered the twentieth century equivalent of Yellowstone. 


Growth of national parks to a certain degree is self-limiting— 
there are only so many places of national significance. Growth of 
the system will probably be greatest in the non-park recreation 
areas such as the river and trails programs, which have potential 
of serving greater audiences by virtue of their proximity to 
metropolitan areas. They will also rely on innovative partnerships 
consisting of consortia of groups, individuals, and governments to 
protect and operate them. 





* 
Editor’s Note: Since this article was prepared, the Yosemite Park and Curry 
company was sold to the National Park Foundation. 
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The Audience 


It is estimated that park visitation will double by the time the 
National Park Service celebrates its centennial in 2016. Because 
of the potential adverse impact of this growth, interpretation 
will be called upon to both serve the needs of this expanded 
audience and to channel their energy into non-destructive uses. 
Because park visitors will reflect a greater ethnic and cultural 
diversity, including groups who have not been traditional park 
users in the past, the potential for misunderstanding and con- 
flicting values will be increased. This will challenge interpreters 
to present the significance of sites to groups that may not share 
the same attitudes. 





In reaching out to a broader constituency, interpretive activities 
will increasingly take place in non-traditional settings. Look for 
more off-site interaction with groups at schools, civic organizations, 
senior centers and conservation groups. Look for more coordination 
and interaction with tour operators and Chambers of Commerce in 
promoting area attractions and encouraging appropriate tourism 
development. With increasing demand for limited recreational 
resources, interpreters and park managers will be spending more 
time juggling the needs of competing interest groups. 


The Messages 


The unmistakable message from scientists is that there is trouble 
in paradise. Behind the pretty scenery and the carefully pruned 
facade, internal and external threats may undermine what has 
been called America’s greatest gift to the world. Like the canary in © 
the mineshaft, the song of national parks is fading; perhaps the 

warning sound of looming global catastrophe. As the nation’s prin- 

cipal conservation agency, what are our responsibilities to the 

future? 


Some of the things interpreters can do is deliver more globally 
focused interpretation to empower citizens to understand the 
natural and cultural world and their place in it. It needn't be a 
doom and gloom story, but one that promotes the notion that the 
actions of individuals can make a difference. Indeed many park 
areas can trace their origins to the action and conviction of a group 
or an individual. 


The People (Interpreters) 


The people who deliver the messages to the public are changing 
too. Due in some part to the low starting salaries and limited 
career ladders, there is a smaller pool of applicants for jobs than at 
any previous period. As a result, front line interpreters are less 
likely to be the college graduate who dreamed of becoming a ranger 
since childhood. Today and tomorrow’s interpreter will likely be 
quite different. 


They will be older, more culturally diverse, and possibly less 
mobile because of the demands of dual careers and child rearing. 
Because of the shrinking pool of job applicants, recruitment will in- 
clude more non-traditional sources such as retired persons, 
part-time employees, and dual career couples. As our population 
matures and leisure time increases, it is reasonable to expect volun- 
teers to become an important source as well. 




















The Medium 


How we interact with visitors is as likely to change as what it is we 
are telling them. Face to face interaction, real people talking with 
other folks, will play a strong role in the future. But other non-per- 
sonal contacts will continue to play a prominent supporting 
function. Some of the ways technology can assist visitors and inter- 
preters are discussed below. 


Information Systems 


Clearly the computer is here to stay. Word processors are a way of 
life and computer aided design programs are becoming more com- 
monplace. Computer applications are evolving into multi-media 
systems that harness the power of audio and video components and 
storage devices such as videodiscs. These applications have great 
potential to serve visitors. 


Interactive information systems are appearing more frequently in 
park and museum settings. They have the advantage of being able 
to provide limitless amounts of data that can be customized for the 
specific needs of individuals. For example they can be used to plan 
an itinerary for a visit at a park, museum, or community; based on 
the users’ interest, budget, and time. The system can contain up-to- 
the-minute schedules of programs and events, as well as important 
variable information such as weather conditions or safety mes- 
sages. In short, they can provide the exact information visitors are 
seeking exactly when they are seeking it. 


The downside is that they require a financial and staffing commit- 
ment to update the accuracy of the information. The more detail 
and the greater degree of “currentness,” the more expensive the 
system. Hence sophisticated systems are more likely to be initiated 
as collaborative projects by Chambers of Commerce or Tourism 
Councils in concert with parks and museums. 


Besides serving visitors, these systems also have the benefit of 
transforming even the newest employees into an instant expert, 
enabling them to answer detailed questions posed by visitors. Even 
the simplest system has the prospect of reducing the number of 
repetitive questions asked at information desks. 


In addition, there is growing demand for educational products, and 
the market for interactive video programs is expected to experience 
considerable growth. The scientific and historical subjects we deal 
with in National Parks are prime materials for school, library, and 
eventually home markets. If developed and marketed by cooperat- 
ing associations, these programs could help provide needed 
revenue to support interpretive activities. 


Simulations 


Computer simulation is another growth area. This medium allows 
visitors to experience an event or issue in a non-threatening or non- 
destructive manner. Complex subjects like the U.S. Constitution or 
environmental issues can be presented in easy to use segments. 
Dangerous situations like bear encounters can be simulated to edu- 
cate visitors regarding appropriate behavior. Subjects like the 
effects of acid rain, the relationship between predators and animal 
populations, or the impact of global warming could be presented as 


entertaining, participatory programs. 
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Surrogate travel, possibly utilizing computer generated images or 
satellite photos can enable armchair travelers to visit parks in the 
comfort of their home. This technology makes remote or inacces- 
sible areas suddenly available. This could reduce impact on fragile 
or unsafe areas, as well as opening a whole new world for those 
with physical or mental impairments. 


The value and marketing potential of educational software is just 
beginning to be explored. By enabling the creation of menu-driven 
paths of inquiry, the public would have access to information 
gathered at great expense, but which is often unavailable. The 
knowledge squirreled away in park reports, the treasures of park 
museum collections, the miles of film and video footage can be 
liberated from the dusty shelves and back rooms and made avail- 
able to those footing the bill—the public. 


Special Populations 


Technology also brings the prospect of increased service for 
visitors. Captions can be easily added to audiovisual programs to 
aid the hearing impaired. The availability of separate sound tracks 
on video discs or the use of listening systems enable the delivery of 
multilingual sound tracks to serve a diverse audience. Visually im- 
paired visitors can benefit from “audio description” which provides 
a richly narrated track to enable them to form mental images of 
what they cannot see. This can be presented via infrared transmis- 
sion synchronized with films, as a separate sourid track to 
accompany video programs, or by cassette or portable cd players. 


Interpreters In The 21st Century 


I don’t think interpreters need worry of extinction anytime soon. 
Their subject matter specialty and communication skiils will be in 
great demand. To serve our changing population, interpreters will 
be recruited to better reflect the ethnic and cultural pluralism of 
the nation and focus on the innate abilities of people. New skills 
such as more emphasis on sciences and mediation skills might be- 
come increasingly important. 





Glen Kaye 

Chief of Information and 
Visitor Services 
Southwest Region 


Coping With the Future 


“It’s all in your head.” How rarely the full implication of that decla- 
ration strikes home. Yet as John W Gardner, the former Secretary 
of the US Department of Health, Education, and Welfare observes, 
“Fatalists do not have much impact on events. The future is 
shaped by people who believe in the future.” From his experiences 
Gardner came to recognize the power of morale and motivation— 
both of which are controlled by perceptions of self worth. 


“Those who have worked with populations living in deep poverty in 
the less-developed nations of the world,” Gardner writes,” know the 
fatalism and passivity that exist when people do not believe they 
can affect their future in any significant way.” And so it is for 
everyone. 


Gardner recounts a story from closer to home, when he attended a 
seminar on education with Martin Luther King. The woman lead- 
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ing the seminar had entitled her talk, “First, Teach Them to Read.” 
King leaned over to Gardner and said, “First, teach them to believe 
in themselves.” Only if there is a feeling of self worth can anyone 
learn or be positive about the future. 

Coping with the future also requires an ability to recognize patterns 
of change. Ralph Bledsoe of the President's Domestic Policy Council 
speaks of “looking for the waves that are cresting.” Management 
consultant William Ashley describes how people and institutions 
can move from paradigm paralysis (resistance to change) to 
paradigm pliancy (adaptiveness). “Getting there from here,” is the 
way Ashley puts it, beginning first with fresh thinking, developing a 
realization the paradigm (values, conditions) has shifted, anticipating 
and preparing for change, and then educating for change. 

As voracious readers and gatherers of information, interpreters are 
at their best at recognizing trends and educating for change. Many 
trends are negative and cause for despair: A woman in Kenya 
needed only three and a half minutes in 1947 to collect wood for 
her family’s cooking, but needed three to four hours in 1989. Carb- 
on dioxide levels rose from 278 parts per million in 1970 to almost 
359 narte per million in 1990. The rise in ocean levels is accelerat- 
ing, from five inches in the past century to perhaps three feet by 
the end of the next century. More than three-quarters of the oil 
within the United States has been burned. 


Contrariwise, other trends do offer promise. A shift to high 
hydrogen fuels could result in a twenty percent reduction in CO? 
emissions. Producing energy with a carboline process could leave 
carbon as carbon black (pure carbon) instead of as CO2. Coal would 
become a hydrogen source instead of a carbon source. Electronics 
communications is promoting a global consciousness. Tourism is 
now the world’s largest industry, making up 25 percent of the 
world’s economy. With a total value in the trillions, and growing by 
five to seven percent each year, it is a vital force for peace. Ex- 
posure to other cultures promotes flexibility of thinking and 
acceptance of other ways of living. 


Effective interpreters internalize a mix of these positive and nega- 
tive implications but they don’t espouse doom and gloom. They 
articulate promising alternatives for living. And the alternatives 
are as limitless as our imagination. 


“Life requires unrelenting effort, a willingness to try,” penned 
Gardner. “In humans, the long process of evolution has produced a 
species of problem solvers, happiest when engaged in tasks that re- 
quire not only physical effort but also the engagement of the mind 
and heart. We are not only problem solvers but problem seekers.” 


How sublime then the flexibility designed into our laws. “The 
Framers |of the Constitution] had a genius for studied imprecision,” 
declares Leonard W Levy of the Claremont Graduate School. “They 
were conscious of the need to phzase the Constitution in generalized 
terms and without a lexicographical guide, for they meant to outline 
an instrument that would serve future generations.” 

Let us look closer at some flexible language in the Constitution. 


“The Congress,” states Article IV in part, “shall have Power to ... 
make all needful Rules and Regulations respecting the Territory or 
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other Property belonging to the United States.” Needful to whom? 
Needful to Congress. How does Congress determine what is need- 
ful? It does so through its collective comprehension of the world. By 
the information provided to it by the Executive Branch, by lob- 
byists, by family and friends, by information (or opinion) that 
washes over it from all sources. 


Suddenly we see that policies and laws regarding the Earth are not 
forever frozen in place. They can change. New laws can appear in 
a thousand dimensions as knowledge redefines “needful.” Cave 
wilderness. Repatriation of human remains. Toxic waste disposal. 
Air quality. Land zoning. Animal rights. Revitalization of 
American Indian cultures. What extraordinary opportunities are 
then before us to sublimate the meaning of “needful”. 


“The real explorer is not the man who is following a map, but the 
man who is making one,” writes Paul Theroux. For all the collec- 
tive wisdom of humankind, there is still wisdom to construct. The 
world is desperately in need of men and women with original 
vision—call them philosophers, call them interpreters—who can 
reveal richer, healthier, more satisfying, and more harmonious 
ways of living. 





Project Manager 
Appalachian National Scenic 
Trail 
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Farewell to 025: Empowering Interpreters 
to Meet Today’s Global Environmental 


Change 


What will the future be? For us? 

As a world population? As a species? 

As employees of the National Park Service? 
What is the role of the Interpreter? 


The world will be different in the near-term future. Disastrously 
different for the species “homo sapiens” unless we realize as a 
society, as a race, what our consumptive life style—our profligate 
way of living—is doing to the planet, and then act as a society to 
change our way of living and enable the earth’s environment to 
heal itself. 


Is man too greedy, too complacent, or too lazy to make these chan- 
ges? If informed of the consequences of carrying on life as usual 
will man make the changes necessary to save the earth? 


From the following three trends we can start to gain insight of 
what could happen: 


1. Global warming Recent estimates of global warming predict 
that, if we continue to burn fossil fuels at current pace, average 
global temperatures will rise 5.4 degrees Fahrenheit by thr end of 











John F. Byrne has been with the National Park Service since 1968 and has 
served as Superintendent of the George Washington Memorial Parkway and 
Assistant Superintendent of Yosemite National Park. Prior to that he served as 
an Environmental Engineer in the Washington Office and as a planner with the 
Service Centers. John was the chairman of Trends subcommittee of the NPS 21st 
Century Task Force. 
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the 21st Century, a rate of temperature rise not experienced for 
tens of thousands of years. There is a remarkable degree of consen- 
sus about this prediction among the 200 scientists making up the 
UN's Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change. Less than ten 
of these scientists disagreed with the Panel's conclusions. 

Such a rate of temperature change would cause disastrous world- 
wide changes. Rainfall patterns and the climate generally would 
change and sea level would rise at least two feet. Plant growth and 
crop yields would be altered dramatically. 


2. Loss of Biological Diversity Plants and animals evolve and go 
extinct. This is natural. The up to approximately thirty million 
species present today are survivors of the estimated half billion 
species that have existed on earth. The average natural duration of 
a species is five million years with 900,000 going extinct every mil- 
lion years. As of today, humans have accelerated the rate of species 
extinction a hundred- to a thousand-fold, by manipulating the 
earth’s environment. In order for the environment to best respond 
to rapid climate change the broadest degree of biological diversity 
must be available. 


3. Population Growth The total world population is growing 
much faster than that in Western Europe and North America. 
After 2025, US population may even stabilize or decline. This is not 
the case worldwide. When looking at world population, we note 
that it took thirty thousand generations for world human 

® tion to reach one billion individuals. This occurred about 





of the American Revolution. During the next five generations, up 
to about the time I was born, world population grew by an addition- 
al billion. During my lifetime, world population has grown to 5.3 
billion today. During my expected lifetime it is predicted to reach 
seven billion people. A growth from two to seven billion in one 
lifetime. 

With the highly leveraged impacts from the growth in population 
in the developed countries, and with the impacts from the sheer 
numbers of people in the undeveloped countries strains will con- 
tinually increase on the earth's environment and exacerbate the 
adverse consequences. 


Of all the generations that ever lived, ours is having the most im- 
pact. Ours may be the last generation that can make the changes 
needed to assure human survival. 


Humans have spent thirty thousand generations trying to “push 
back the wilderness” and “control nature”. Today they can actually 
do it. 

The actions of humans will control the destiny of the planet. How 


will they do this? For ill or for good? What role can the National 
Park Service play? 


What role can Interpreters have in influencing what people do to 
the planet? 


The role of national parks becomes more universaily relevant as 
natural values are challenged by a growing population and as 
humans become more influential in deciding the future of the 
planet: 
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* National Parks are reservoirs of natural diversity. 
¢ National Parks are bellwethers of biological change. 


¢ Parks are places where cultural values and cultural diversity are 
preserved and where man’s history on earth—and its diversity— 
are preserved. 

¢ Parks are places where people can learn about their place in the 
natural and cultural world, can learn to feel comfortable about 
their presence on earth and can gain hope for the future. 


¢ Parxs are places where people can learn how important it is to 
protect all life values. 


¢ Historic parks demonstrate to visitors that man has a real effect on 
human existence and survival. 
Our job—your job—is to enable and enhance this learning 
How can park Interpreters and managers better empower Inter- 


preters to convey understanding, appreciation and preservation of 
natural and cultural values? 


First let us look at the major concerns expressed by Interpreters in 
the 1989 Survey of Field Interpreters: 


72% of present Interpreters want to interpret as a career. 

63% thought that there were not enough Interpreter jobs in the NPS. 

38% identified a lack of career advancement opportunities. 

20% complained about the low pay.  ) 





13% were burned out. 
10% felt a lack of fulfillment. 


Next let us look at the formal education of Interpreters as shown 
by the Survey. 

72% of all Interpreters have degrees. 

15% of all Interpreters have graduate degrees. 

16% of those with degrees majored in History (the highest percentage). 
9% of those with degrees majored in Park & Recreation. 

7% of those with degrees majored in Agriculture. 

5% of those with degrees majored in Physical Sciences. 

5% of those with degrees majored in Biology. 

19% of those with degrees majored in other fields related to NPS 
interpretation. 

30% of those with degrees majored in fields thought not related to 
NPS interpretation. 

My belief is that we must develop and demonstrate more and bet- 
ter ways to effectively and efficiently deliver more globally focused 
interpretive programs to the public. 

Why not combine the interpretation, resource management and 
science functions and staff and use this augmented staff to execute 
resource management, interpretation and science prograins, and to 
deliver more interpretive programs, at the highest possible level of 
competence, to more people? 

In order to do this we must develop a high level of competence in Yd] 
our employees charged with carrying out these programs. We must 
identify proper staffing levels, training programs, and recruitment 
programs, for both professional and non-professional positions. 
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In my view an organizational problem exists. 
— We must ABOLISH wholesale use of the 025 Series for Interpreters. 


Instead we should use: Science Series, Archeologist, Teacher, 
Audio-visual Technician, Political Scientist, Historian, etc. 
registers to fill Interpreter jobs. If the NPS persists in the ex- 
clusive use of the 025 Series to fill Interpreter positions in the 
future, there will be a serious lack of staff qualified to understand 
and interpret the global changes and potential for future changes 
in the park’s and the world’s natural and cultural environments. 
We will have missed the boat in terms of taking advantage of the 
ability of our Interpreters to accomplish what may be the most im- 
portant mission ever of the National Park Service—to educate the 
public on protecting important life values. 

We must RECOGNIZE and accept the potential (ongoing?) separa- 
tion of Law Enforcement, Search and Rescue, and Fire Fighter 
rangers into a group of public safety employees with a twenty year 
retirement. 

People in such a group devote most of their work day and most of 
their careers to these functions. They should become a distinct 
group from the other “rangers”. 


We should COMBINE the professional aspects of resource manage- 
ment, interpretation and science functions into one function. 


Under this approach the people who do the research and resource 
management work would also do the interpretation. Other profes- 

© sionals would accomplish specific other duties, e g, teachers would 
do the teaching (environmental education), aud‘ o-visual profes- 
sional technicians would prepare professional-level video 
productions. Thereby, the people educating the ic would be the 
people who intimately knew what they were talking about. 


It may be critical to IDENTIFY GS-11 as the journeyman level of 
Professional Interpreter/Resource Managers. 
We need to BROADEN our audience. 


™uring the visitor season half of all Interpreters present between 
Ne ee ee 

are often considered the epi NPS interpretation. 

such programs are only given to people who are already 
interested in the subject matter. Often the attendees are already 
avid environmentalists. Instead, <ukainamenanee 
these programs to doing research, perform penny Seoues 
ment and develop a first-rate 26 minute film These gechedtions 
could be for viewing on a visitor center video screen, in area motels 
on the local cable television station, and on nationwide public 
television. The large tal organizations such as the 
Audubon Sockety tnd thee Wationel Goupeahie Gasisty snake 
produce such and so does our sister Federal agency the 
Smithsonian Institution. Why not the National Park Service? 
Could we be even more effective? 


Interpreters hold a powerful key—the key to accomplishment of 
the National Park Service mission. This mission—for the 21st Cen- 


tury—is to help to enable people understand the natural and 
- -cultural world—and their place in it. 
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Parks are touchstones ‘o the past, touchstones to the present and 
touchstones to the future. Parks present to people a simpler life, 
more in tune with nature—often a nostalgic reflection. 


Parks can illustrate that living a simpler, less resource consump- 
tive life, need not be a negative experience. Living a life without a 
heavy consumption of natural resources need not be negative. What 
is wrong with living in a world that is used like a National Park; man 
on a par with nature, man living in harmony with nature? 
Interpreters seize the moment, see your role—go after it. Expand 
your traditional role. Become involved in protecting what you are 
et eee professional abilities. Get to do more 
responsible and effective work. And, in a not facetious way, SAVE 
THE WORLD. 
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Interpretation in the Future: Why Not Try 
the Past? 


My home telephone is almost archaic. All it does is transmit my 
voice and receive others’. A recent article in The Futurist magazine 
described how telephone networks of the future will be systems 
“that will enable users to communicate in any combination of voice, 
text, and video and to locate, use, and share information .... These 
changes promise to give business and indivi:.al users an array of 
new services that until very recently were cousidered possible only 
in the fertile imaginations of science-fiction writers.” In the res- 
taurant, car, hospital operating room—anywhere—it will be pos- 
sible for us to be plugged into a communication network and a 


variety of receivers, converters, and processors that will allow us al- 


ways to be in touch with whatever or whomever we desire. And the 
phone is only one of the gadgets that will revolutionize our lives: 
high density TV, virtual reality, genetically altered plants and 
animals, ever-increasing automation and robots, ail sorts of simula- 
tion and animation, multi-image communication, and, of course, 
new “modern” computers. 


I'm almost embarrassed to admit that I like my phone the way it 
is. I don't need, or want, the world’s collected information at my 
fingertips. It seems that our thinking and decision making are al- 
ready choked with more data than we can assimilate or use. 
There is a troublesome question lurking behind this impending 
world of super-modernity, one that bears on our role as inter- 
preters no thaa on our personal lives: Are we being impelled 
into using these gadgets because they are things we need and 
want, or merely because they are or will be available? Kurt Men- 
delssohn of Oxford asked such a question about Egypt's pyramids: 


“Five thousand years ago, for the first time in history, man had 
changed the skyline of his world with his own hands. There must 
have been tremendous pride of achievement, and in this we may 
perhaps find the most compelling reason for erecting pyramids. 
They were built because man had reached the stage at which he 
was able to build them.” 
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Twenty years ago, in an article in National Parks and Conserva- 
tion Magazine, | described my three-year-old daughter's sense of 
wonder and her eagerness to learn about everything around her. 
She would be growing up in a world of heart transplants and moon 
landings, things beyond her grandparents’ imaginations. I 
wondered how she, as an adult, would relate to national parks. 
Would she still have that childish sense of wonder, or would she be 
so inured to her daily dose of scientific and technological miracles 
that she would be unmoved by the bedrock simplicity of the parks? 


I suggested that we parks people would have a major job of com- 
municating to her generation. If we were going to instill in them 
the traditional ethics and values of national parks, I thought that 
maybe we would need new ways to tell our stories. 


These twenty years have brought technological change at an un- 
precedented rate. Interpretation has sometimes been swept along 
by the siren song of progress. Partly because we live interpreters 
are expensive, and partly because the latest technological 
breakthrough soon becomes an industry fad, park interpretation 
has often been entrusted to gadgets. Multiple screens, interactive 
video, and films that incorporate the latest Madison Avenue trends 
have often provided less than satisfying interpretation. Our 
programs have sometimes been so clever and artsy that the 
medium distracts from the message. 


Watching the world around me these twenty years, in which this 
year’s camcorder makes last year’s obsolete, and in which we are 
deluged with a quantity of information that is far beyond our 
ability to sensibly use, I’ve decided that I drew the wrong question 
out of my three-year-old’s eagerness to learn and understand. I 
should have asked how we in the NPS can hold fast, how we can 
keep the parks and our interpretation as the islands of quiet na- 
ture and sensed history that they have always been. Maybe people 
still come to the parks for the old, un-modern reasons, and once in 
the park they can be captured with the old simplicities and 
wonders. Maybe it is misguided to think that their park experience 
need replicate their electronic outside world. 


The autumn 1988 issue of this magazine dealt with interpretation 
as magic and creativity and provocation. A few of the contributors, 
trying to describe how those things happen, spoke of movies and ex- 
hibits, but almost all of them equated the best interpretation they 
had experienced with an interpreter’s personal performance, with 
her contact with a visitor. Somenow, they implied, high-tech 
gadgets seem to miss that magic that live rangers evoke. 


Bill Brown said it well in the summer 1989 issue, in which he con- 
trasts real talking to visitors with “mechanized, standardized, 
impersonal interpretation,” to “interpreters’ responding to a 
visitor’s question by pointing to a button.” When interpretation con- 
sists of device-media products, Brown says, “design, flash, and 
hyperbole substitute for substance and the simple profundities of 
the park.” 


Today, as we weigh the high-tech gadgetry that the future will pro- 
vide, and wonder if that is the future of interpretation, I suggest 
that we remember what park interpretation is capable of doing to 
us, park interpretation like I heard on the tour bus at Lyndon B 
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Johnson National Historical Park. There, riding along the banks of 
the Pedernales River, former President Johnson’s voice talked 
about that river and his ranch, of the surrounding Texas Hill 
Country. He was describing his native land, the place that had 
molded him, of what they had meant to him, man and boy. I left 
with a greater understanding of that controversial man, almost as 
if I had a personal conversation with him. To me, that was magic 
and creativity and provocation. 


By way of contrast, I recently found a computerized direction 
machine at an airport Hertz counter. At my typed-in request, I 
received a two-page printout, directing me to the main highway in 
one-tenth of a mile pieces. It was complicated, and not very clear. 
When I asked the attendant for help, she said, “Go out the main 
airport exit, stay to the right to the stop sign, then go left for two 
miles to the highway.” Score one for a live person! 


I think that I was on the wrong track twenty years ago in thinking 
that we would have to evolve new, more modern means of com- 
munication for new generations. Now, I don’t believe that the 
VCRs and hand-held computers and magic phones they have at 
home dull their ability to feel wonder at their parks. Maybe that 
electronic world makes them all the more receptive to the kind of 
interpretation we have always been so good at. After all, they still 
come to the parks because they aren’t home. 


Choose carefully among the scientific wonders that will be avail- 
able to you for interpreting the parks. “They built pyramids be- 
cause they could” shouldn’t be a rationale for substituting 
high-tech gadgetry for what we have always done. The national 
park experience is still a wondrous thing, and traditional inter- 
pretation is still the best way to convey “the simple profundities of 
the park.” 





Daniel O Murphy 
Interpretive Specialist 
Southwest Region 
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To Build a Fire: Computers or Oak? 


To judge by the whirlpool I’ve been in the last few weeks, “Futures” 
has an eight syllable synonym: incredible technology. By chance, 
several new (to me) technological applications need to be worked 
on at once, and I’m staggering beneath a load of new words, ideas 
and, occasionally, new horizons. 


But that’s not what I meant to write about. Actually I’m a little 
worried over how we'll handle high tech. It’s fiendishly effective, 
and extremely clever people in industry are working every day to 
do a high tech effect better than the next guy. And their budgets! 
Your park’s annual budget might buy thirty seconds somewhere, 
where a car turns into a woman, then a bird, finally a smiling 
dealer. With the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra for background. 


Maybe it’s the frustration of trying to teach an old brain new 
tricks, but I admit it; I’m overwhelmed. I know new rangers just 
coming out of college have a big head start on me, but I see them 
racing to keep up too. People have a new set of expectations from 
interpretation, because the economics of mass communications 
means every visitor who comes in the door has been on a diet of in- 
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credible graphics and effects from some truly formidable producers. 
Then they come into our park. 


I’m worried that if we don’t step carefully, we could unthinkingly 
slide into a competition we don’t have a chance of winning. The 
budgets, the time to work on it, the media—when it comes to high 
tech communications, if we let it even look like we’re panting after 
the gang out there in front, the deck is stacked against us. 


We don’t have to jump into the competition. If I had to footrace 
against a man in a sports car I'd make sure I selected the course— 
perhaps a ladder. We can change the rules of the game. The secret 
we have, that any advertiser envies us for, is this: we have “the 
real thing.” We have the splendid mountain, complete with careful- 
ly matched wildlife, sunsets and mosquitos; we have the 
president’s cabin, complete with genuine presidential socks. We 
don’t need to hologram it. An audience accustomed to fantastic 
Pepsi cola ads might find refreshing a plain old ranger, with a 
plain old slide projector or maybe just talking at the campfire—but 
by God, that’s the real mountain right behind him, and there are 
things out there that go bump in the night! “REAL—It’s Refreshing!” 


By now you are snorting at my cheap writer’s trick of the excluded 
middle; drawing a case in stark black and white, either high tech 
or not high tech, in order to reach the conclusion I wanted. Dave 
Wright and I had this conversation once and Dave pointed out the 
obvious, that in each case you choose the medium best for that job, 
and sometimes it will be high tech. The Johnstown Flood film is 
fantastic, and probably the ideal medium right there. And right 
now this region is involved in some pretty neat high-tech things 
with HFC. What I worry about in coming years is the tendency to 
think high tech is what we really want, only when the budget 
hurts we have to say “Aw Shucks” and carry some photos in an en- 
velope in our nature walk daypack. My point is, the “homey” 
solution to a problem is a viable alternative in its own right. It’s 
not just what you back up to when you can’t do the razzmatazz, 
and hope it turns out OK. It’s always a legitimate alternative, and 
sometimes the best one. In days to come I'll visit parks (Don’t you 
hate it when retirees come in and kibitz?) and will see and love inter- 
pretive techniques no one’s thought of yet; but I'd sure hate to miss 
the campfire, or have a new ranger miss the experience of doing it. 


One morning in a New Orleans sidewalk cafe where I was murder- 
ing my per diem I saw the rich man next to me pass up the Shirred 
Eggs with Oysters and choose oatmeal instead. Maybe he liked the 
genuine substance of it. 





William Penn Mott, Jr 
Special Assistant to the 
Regional Director 
Western Region 


The Future of Interpretation 


Mark Twain in commenting on civilizing the American West wrote 
“First comes the poor immigrant with ax and hoe and rifle; then 
the trader; next the miscellaneous rush; next the gambler; the 
desperado; the highway man and all their kindred as seen in both 
sexes; and next, the smart chap who has bought up an old grant 
that covers all the land; this brings the lawyers; the vigilante com- 
mittee brings in the undertaker; all these interests brings the 
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newspaper; the newspaper starts up politics and a railroad; all 
hands turn to and build a church and a jail and a store and a park, 
and, behold, civilization is established forever in the land”. I might 
add civilization brings more and more people with their business 
and industry and, behold, the beautiful rural country side is 
changed to a city of concrete and asphalt and the natural resources 
are lost forever. 


Statistics indicate that by the year 2020, ninety percent of the 
population of this country will be living in 13 metropolitan centers: 
San Francisco Bay Area, Los Angles, New York City, Houston, 
Philadelphia, etc. These city folks will have little or no under- 
standing of the wild natural out-of-doors or of their responsibility 
to protect and preserve the natural and cultural values found there 
in. This shift from a rural to an urban population makes the need 
for interpretation/education very important. It is not only the local 
environmental problems that people must be made aware of but 
the global environmental issues such as acid rain, the greenhouse 
effect, piercing of the ozone layer, and biological diversity. These 
problems are so critical that their understanding and management 
must be given the highest priority. If these global environmental 
problems are not brought under control, life on this planet may not 
exist by the close of the 21st century. 


There is a growing interest on the part of the public in conserva- 
tion and in the environment that is encouraging, but to stop the 
destruction of the environment will require change; a change in 
our life style; a change in how we manage our limited resources; a 
change in our priorities; and a change in our thinking from short to 
long term objectives. We must recognize and accept these changes 
no matter how subtle, and we must have the flexibility and 
creativity to meet the changes and turn their potential liabilities 
into assets. It will not be easy nor will it be inexpensive. Changes 
are never easy, but if we do not make these changes, we will 
destroy the environment and then we will have lost everything. 


The shift in this country from a rural to an urban population and 
from an agrarian to an industrial economy makes the need for in- 
terpretation/education even more important. 


Each of these issues will require change and will probably raise the 
cost of living. 


A massive educational/interpretive program will be necessary if 
the public is to understand these problems and provide the support 
needed to solve and manage them. 


The National Park Service cannot do it alone. We must cooperate 
with local, regional and state interpreters and with teachers and 
other land management organizations and mount a comprehensive 
coordinated educational! effort. Resource managers, research scien- 
tists and interpreters need to work together. The work, papers, and 
reports of scientists need to be translated into material that can be 
presented to the public by interpreters and teachers in simple un- 
derstandable terms. Resource managers, more than ever, need the 
research and information that the scientists develop so that they 
can make the correct decisions that will protect and preserve the 
natural and cultural resources for future generations to enjoy. 


Without research, decisions on how to manage our limited finite 
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resources may err. Our options are becoming less and less. We can- 
not, as we move into the 21st century, err in our decisions. 


Nobel prize winning scientists last year were men working in the 
microscopic world of cells so small that it takes trillions of them to 
make a human being. Such research is helping scientist and doc- 
tors to understand the way the human body functions that will 
make it possible for them to cure some of the very serious diseases 
that have plagued mankind. The same attention must be given to 
the environment or its malfunctioning will destroy life on this 
planet. 


Scientists, resource managers and interpreters must work together 
as a team. It is not just the city dwellers to which interpreters 
must direct their teaching, but they must be concerned with the in- 
crease in the number of senior citizens, single parent families, dual 
income families and immigrants from countries whose life style 
and attitude toward the out-of-doors and the natural and cultural 
resources are quite different from ours. These challenges suggest 
to me that interpreters need to work closely with research scien- 
tists in order to present to visitors to the parks the information and 
facts that will make them aware of not only the local environmen- 
tal problems but the global environmental issues we face. We 
cannot carry out this interpretation/education alone. We must join 
with land managers, and interpreters at all levels of government, 
in an extensive educational program if we expect to save this 
planet for future generations to enjoy. 


Interpretation should be taken out of the realm of entertainment. 
It must become the serious business of education. I am not suggest- 
ing that we eliminate entertainment, but all too often interpretive 
programs have as their primary objective entertaining people. 
Entertainment should not be the end product but it can be a means 
toward the end product which should be education. 


The future holds great promises if interpreters, scientists and 
resource managers work together as a team in the preservation of 
our natural and cultural resources. We must join with other land 
managing agencies and teachers in a coordinated integrated en- 
vironmental educational thrust. It can make a difference and save 
life on this planet and build a land and resource ethic that will, as 
Aldo Leopold once said, make us see the land as a community to 
which we belong. 





Jerry Y Shimoda 
Superintendent 

Pu’uhonua o Honaunau NHP 
and Puukohola Heiau NHS 


Future of Interpretation 


There is no other way to say it than to say, the future of interpreta- 
tion looks bright. That is, provided the interpreters keep a few com- 
mon denominators in mind. 


From the point of view of the site, there’s a story to tell. That’s why 
each site was built or set apart in the first place. Common sense? 
Then why is the interpretive staff the smallest? The second com- 
mon denominator is that each site has an ambience. If the 
ambience makes people uncomfortable, they will not come again, 
unless they know it’s deliberate, such as that of the Haunted Man- 
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sion in Disneyland. If the ambience of a site makes people feel 
good, interpreters need to be trained to maintain that ambience or 
to enhance it, through their behavior. Sure, everybody knows that. 


Then why isn’t it being done? 


More people go to football games, baseball games, basketball 
games, demolition derbies, and triathlons than parks, museums, 
Museum Association meetings, Natural Resources Conferences, 
and Bio-Diversity Conferences. Of course, I’m not suggesting that 
“we go Disneyland” to attract visitors. In fact, I’m not saying that 
we attract visitors, but we should do a good job as interpreters, 


bearing in mind, common denominators. There’s those words again. 


Spectacular areas, in themselves, naturally draw crowds—Great 
Smoky Mountains, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, and Yosemite. In- 
dependence Hall, Jefferson National Expansion Memorial, the 
Statue of Liberty, Colonial National Historical Park, the USS 
Arizona Memorial symbolize great moments in United States his- 
tory, and the spirit of FREEDOM. People like to be awed, yes, even 
in historical areas and museums. They like to see, touch, smell, 
taste, hear, and “feel” the spirit of the site. However, they want to 
do it themselves, and not have an aggressive interpreter tell him or 
her how to do it. They just want to be nudged, not pushed. 


There is a story that the Chinese philosopher, Confucius, had two 
disciples. One concluded that humans, by nature, are evil; the 
other said that humans are by nature, good. Taking this a step far- 
ther, we can say that humans are, by nature, hard working, and 
humans, are by nature, lazy. We all have these traits, these «um- 
mon denominators. It’s just that one dominates over the other at 
different times in our lives. Strangely, we even have to work at 
being lazy. But working hard takes a bit more effort and self-dis- 
cipline. Unfortunately, self-discipline is not a common denominator 
among all people. 


Part of the self-discipline is writing down objectives. In this case, 
objectives for the interpretive program. The Roman Philosopher, 
Seneca, said about 2000 years ago, “If a man does not know what 
harbor he is sailing for, no wind is the right wind.” Interpretive ob- 
jectives should be written from the viewpoint of the visitor 
enjoyment or appreciation, not, how we’re going to make the visitor 
enjoy this site. 


In this age of “Future Shock” and “The Third Wave” as Alvin Tof- 
fler calls it, the need for sound objectives and techniques become 
more and more important. Minds of our citizens are confused, and 
guests are visiting our country from everywhere. And yet, within 
this maelstrom is a shining light—an area of stability that’s 
provided by the security of a good home, and sanctuaries such as 
monasteries, museums, parks, lofty mountains, and clear running 
brooks. These are areas that serve as a contrast from the merry-go- 
rounds, the Los Angeles freeways, and stock car races. 


Most people need to make the choice, in their own minds, of going 
to a football game or rock concert, or, sitting quietly and watching 
a rippling brook. Human emotions cover a wide range, and we all 
have them—whether we're young or old, from the jungles of 
deepest Africa or from New York City. We all have the emotions of 
joy, anger, sadness, warmth. They are powerful ingredients in the 
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make-up of humans. They are what drives us, and are our common 
denominators. 


Even the race car driver seeks periods of solitude and tranquillity, 
subconsciously. This, I believe, after thirty-three years in the busi 
ness, and this tranquility, I believe, a good interpreter can provide. 
It’s not just the thrill of being in a particular park or museum but 
helping the visitor to enjoy a solitary flower, or a Picasso, or, mere- 
ly pointing it out, without saying anything. 


Visitors stream through the parks and m: »ums, herded like cat- 
tle, and when a few of them manage to br. ak away to smell the 
flowers or take a closer look at a mounted bird, someone should be 
there to guide them to other experiences. 


Even for the so-called “mindless hordes” each park, each museum, 
each historic building, offers its own ambience. Most visitors are 
able to feel ambience even when entering in a crowd. It’s easy for 
visitors to feel ambience when they enter a site at a quiet moment. 
For those who profess not to feel it, the interpreter’s technique 
comes into play. The most common technique would be to quiet the 
group, and play the game of, “close your eyes,” “listen,” and “how 
do you feel?” Even if a group is from another country and does not 
speak our language, this technique can work through their escort- 
translator. If there is no one to translate, sign language can be 
amazingly effective. 


In the future, there will be a greater need for the personal touch by 
interpreters, and for them to understand cultural differences, not 
for the purpose of “boxing” people, but so that there can be better 
communications. One of the first things should be to read up on 
world history and geography. Most of the foreign visitors coming to 
this country have studied American History. They can tell you 
about George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. What can we tell 
them about Jimmu Tenno or Kemal Ataturk? I remember the time 
when the International Park Seminar started. We had an Israeli 
and an Arab scheduled to be roommates. Fortunately, the error 
was caught in time. 


As interpreters, we need to be aware that visitors from foreign 
countries are fairly well educated. They are not stupid; they just 
don’t happen to understand English. Remember, too, that they are 
not deaf. Raising the volume of one’s voice does not lead to better 
comprehension. 


In the next few years, there will be a tremendous increase in visita- 
tion to our sites by Blacks, Hispanics, Asians, and older Americans, 
like the information explosion that’s going on today. Guam is an ex- 
ample of how an island has had to become bi-cultural practically 
overnight, because of the tremendous increase in tourism from 
Japan. Eighty percent of Guam’s visitors are Japanese. There are 
signs and publications in English and Japanese, everywhere. The 
hotel employees are being trained in the Japanese language and 
culture two days a week. 


In Hawaii, the percentages of visitors from Japan, Germany, and 
England are increasing at a faster rate than those from the United 
States mainland. In number, however, those from the United 
States mainland is still much greater. Nevertheless, it is important 
to note that the Japanese spend about five times more, on the 
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average, than the visitors from the mainland or Canada. The 
Japanese language is being taught more and more in schools and 
hotels in Hawaii, and publications are appearing in Japanese, 
Spanish, German, and French. The Spanish speaking people are 
largely from the American Southwest, Mexico, and Central and 
South America. 


We, Americans, have always been proud, subconsciously, that we 
are a monolingual and monocultural society, and that we are not 
on the metric system. But the tide is changing. We need to change 
with the world. This is especially true in interpretation. Watch the 
Canadians and the Japanese. They are coming up with programs 
that make the visitors feel good; that titillate their emotions in the 
language they understand. 


In the United States, more people will be speaking Spanish than 
English, fairly soon, and yet, many parks and museums don’t have 
a single Spanish speaking employee on the staff. In Hawaii and 
Guam, I am not aware of any Japanese speaking employee, except 
in our park. I’m not aware of any in the Western, Pacific 
Northwest, or Alaska Regional Offices, but I know the Hawaii 
Visitors Bureau employs several. For whatever it’s worth, we have 
instituted a Tourism Japanese workshop in our park for our 
employees to communicate better with the visitors from Japan. 


Service people in this country, and that includes interpreters, are 
not considered very courteous by people from other countries. I fre- 
quently hear the phrase, “What do you expect, they’re Americans.” 
Service people have forgotten common courtesies and getting back 
at the visitor or one upmanship seem to have become popular. Very 
rarely do you hear an interpreter saying, “Good morning sir, wel- 
come,” or, “How are you, sir”? We frequently hear, “Maw nin, How 
ya doin”? “Where you from”? “First trip here”? Interpreters should 
listen to themselves. The greeting is a critical area because that’s 
where the stage for the visitor's visit is set. Courtesy is a common 
denominator that anyone from anywhere understands. 


Some of us may remember what happened at Miami Peach and 
Puerlw Rico a few years ago. Visitors simply stopped going there. 
Miami Beach subsequently countered with a program called, 
“Miami Nice”. But why do things have to get to that state before 
changes are made? Interpreters today, and of the future, must 
keep the “good for the visitor” in mind, and treat them as they 
would want to be treated. 


A good way to observe service dynamics is to see a successful res- 
taurant operation. You'll notice that it involves everything from 
parking, to what happens as soon as you enter the door, how you're 
treated inside by the maitre d’, waiters, bus boys, the promptness 
of the service, the cleanliness of the facility,and the noise control in 
the restaurant and the kitchen. The restaurant business is a ser- 
vice business. If the service is good, the customer will forgive a lot 
of things. So too, with interpreters and parks, sites and museums. 


But this is not to say that quality of programs should be overlooked. 


Whether we like it or not, we're ir the hospitality business. Once 
the visitor comes into our facility, the bottom line is courtesy and 
friendliness, to make the visitor feel good and comfortable so she or 
he will get into a receptive mood. To use an old expression, “Cour- 
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tesy is the hook.” But friendliness does not mean calling a 
stranger by his first name. 


It’s important to keep in mind that most people today are in a 
hurry, and following their own priorities and agenda. It’s your job 
as an interpreter to help them re-set their priorities or agenda. 
For example, your park may have been ear-marked for only a 15- 
minute stop. Only you, can help him or her to want to stay longer. 
Even if a visitor is with a bus group, you can exert some influence 
on the individual or the whole group. If the visitor feels good in 
your area or site, he’s going to want to stay longer to experience 
your area or want to learn more about it. In our park, one indicator 
is the fact that we receive more money in our donation box than 
some of the larger parks. 


I remember old Dusty Miller who worked as an interpreter at 
Petrified Forest National Park many years ago. He could hold 
people spellbound just explaining the park folder. It’s our job to 
make people stop and listen, by adjusting our behavior, accordingly. 


In 1964, my family and I went by train from Albany, New York, to 
Los Angeles, California. On one of the legs, there was a porter who 
had obviously mastered the art of courtesy and friendliness. My 
wife and I watched with fascination at the smoothness of his opera- 
tion.—"Yes sir! Yes Ma’am!”", “May I get you a pillow?”, “May I help 
you with that bag?” Of course, he was raking in tips left and right, 
and I’m sure his tips far outweighed his salary. However, I’m not 
suggesting that interpreters operate in a manner just for what he 
or she can get out of the visitor, but rather that visitors should be 
treated courteously and in a friendly manner, and if the site 
benefits financially from it, so be it. 


Interpretation can no longer “fly by the seat of its pants.” Training 
has to be instituted that covers everything from telephone answer- 
ing techniques to courteous and friendly treatment of visitors. 


Once the visitor is put into a receptive mode, information on the 
site can be given by the interpreters using the technique ex- 
pounded by the Greek biographer Plutarch: “The mind is a flame to 
be kindled, not a vessel to be filled.” Most people like to be mental- 
ly challenged. This is true for people all over the world. We need to 
use more of that technique in interpretation. 


Another universal characteristic seems to be, “What's in it for me.” 
That's the reason, I believe, people want to participate in game 
shows on television. Interpreters need to watch trends in television 
programming, get information from the travel industry as to who's 
coming to our regions, re: 4 books such as The Third Wave, 
Megatrends, Megatrends 2000, and books on countries where the 
bulk of our visitors are coming from. 


If my statements sound harsh, at times, they are meant to be be- 
cause of the urgency for interpreters to realize that we are in the 
information era, and there is much happening rapidly, and much 
confusion in the minds of our visitors as to what is worthwhile and 
what is not worthwhile. We interpreters need to realize that we are 
in control of the program which can bring us more funding. Instead 
of wringing our hands and lamenting our lack of funds, we must 
take control and develop programs from the point of view of our 
visitors using common human relationship techniques that have ex- 
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isted from the time of the cave people. Someone once said that we 
may be modern and sophisticated, but scratch modern man, and 
you'll find a cave man. People are all humans in this world, and 
there are common denominators that can be used to reach all 
people, now and in the future, be they Eskimos, Blacks, French, 
Slovak, Indian, or Japanese. Interpreters need to spread the mes- 
sage that we all need to work together to prevent wars and global 
tragedies, and make tie world a better place in which to live. After 
all, interpreters are teachers and that will never change, now and 
in the future. 





Mark 
Park Naturalist 
Big Bend National Park 


The Future Is the Here and Now: Seize the 
Opportunity 


A young couple and their baby came by the ranger station recently 
in order to check on some of the typical visitor inquiries: current 
road conditions, camping information, and interpretive activities. 
As if I were the Director, they took the opportunity to say thanks 
for the national parks. The new parents spoke of vistas, resource 
protection, a job well done, and a place to which their son will al- 
ways be able to return. While the couple talked, a fleeting moment 
of deja vu passed by and they too seemed similarly familiar with the 
park. I then remembered the family from last season; their baby 
had just been born and they were introducing him to the park. This 
time the young couple was returning for their first anniversary. 
They couldn’t imagine a better place to celebrate the memorable 
occasions of their life—almost like a second home. I smiled with 
delight for having shared in the joy of their return and in the 
reality of the words “to conserve for future generations.” Have you 
ever noticed that this type of “homecoming-of-sorts” happens fair- 
ly often. Couples, young and old, increasingly mention how they ob- 
serve personal anniversaries in the parks, returning year after 
year after year. For them—a special time, at a special place. 


In 1991 (of course) another anniversary arrives. On August 25 the 
National Park Service will be 75 years young. This “birthday” of 
the Park Act of 1916 is an occasion we can all celebrate. As with 
events of such dignity, this diamond anniversary can be a time to 
reflect on our past (as an agency and as interpreters within the 
agency) and to look forward to our future. 


Frederick Olmsted Jr’s composition, which was used to create the 
Park Act, not only serves as a conduit linking past, present, and fu- 
ture actions; its words have stirred minds over the years. The Act 
is the framework for what the national park units are. It has be- 
come a model for what other nations’ parks are trying to be. People 
debate its wording and analyze its meaning. In conservation 
circles, our Park Service mandate is perhaps one of the most wide- 
ly discussed pieces of legislation. 


So in 1991 if you ever wonder why you are here, wonder what it is 
all about, or maybe even what the future holds, here is a little 
reminder, compliments of Frederick Junior: 


. .to conserve the scenery and the natural and historic objects and 
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the wildlife therein, and to provide for the enjoyment of the same in 
such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations. 


Among the many points of interest to me when I recall the Act of 
1916 is the “...” just before “to conserve.” What precedes the words 
we always hear of and read about? That beginning of the sentence 
in Section 1 of the Organic Act reads: 

The Service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of 


to the fundamental purpose of said parks, monuments and reserva- 
tions, which purpose is to conserve... 


Perhaps in a way, we have been reciting what the park units are 
all about. In another way, maybe we can gain a look at what the 
Service's function is all about—"to promote and regulate.” So in ad- 
ding to the discussions, the debates, and the analysis of who we are 
and where the future lies, ponder that word “promote.” Promote; as 
through interpretation? 


By law then, the national park areas have extraordinary respon- 
sibilities. Future generations—as in forever—is a long, long time! 
Only the highest level of resource protection will ensure the oppor- 
tunity, for young couples, not-so-young couples, and babies just 
entering the front gate, to enjoy the parks in the state, and for the 
purpose for which they were set aside. Equally, as interpreters 
within the organization, our role for the future carries with it the 
same magnitude of responsibility. The importance of interpretation 
to the future survival of the parks has been well published. The Na- 
tional Parks and Conservation Association, for example, states 
that without strong, active, visible, and vocal public participation 
in the various activities affecting the national park system, it will 
be difficult for the national parks to survive intact. They ask, “How 
can the public be expected to care for or defend the parks if it is un- 
aware of their needs?” Interpretation builds that awareness — it 
promotes what the park areas are all about! Almost four decades 
ago, in a memo from Conrad Wirth, the Director outlined various 
ways in which interpretation aids park conservation and he il- 
lustra ted that the interpretive program has a real obligation and 
opportunity, based on law and policy, to contribute to preservation 
of the areas. Director Wirth’s penned words of the early 1950s 
show wise counsel and foresight. Could we not say that the future 
of his memo, “Securing Protection and Conservation Objectives 
through Interpretation,” has arrived in the early 1990s? 

Of course, the parks and the NPS get their authority to conserve, 
promote, and regulate from another “law”’—the Constitution. One 
of the six principles that founded the federal republic is “to ensure 
domestic tranquility.” According to a past Chief Scientist of the 
NPS, “Congress and the President fulfilled, in part, their obligation 
to ensure domestic tranquility when they created the National 
Park Service. The enabling acts, the Park Act of 1916, the Antiq- 
uities Act, The National Park System Act, are all grants of Federal 
power to the National Park Service to perform.” 


To achieve such ambitious and important goals—to conserve, to 
promote and regulate, to ensure domestic tranquility (wow! )—inter- 
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preters encounter various multi-faceted issues as we bridge yester- © 
day and today with tomorrow. In this magazine's introduction Glen 
Kaye says that “good interpreters r2flexively think a great deal 
about the future” and other articles in this Interpretation reflect 
such diversity—in thinkers and in thought. But each issue we en- 
counter is accompanied by a legion of questions, each of which 
requires debate and analysis. We face the issue of the Ranger 
Work Force Plan with questions of classification and career advan- 
cement. We face the issue of The Interpretive Challenge with 
questions of professional excellence and program evaluation. We 
face the issue of “Endangered Rangers” with the questions of 
morale and adequate pay. We face the issue of the 21st Century 
with questions of resource expertise and expanding roles. We face 
the issue of Position Management with questions of training and of 
being competent supervisors. We face ... well a lot. 
If it is possible to look beyond these trimmings of the bureaucracy, 
the future of interpretation becomes a bit clearer and a bit closer. 
The future of interpretation lies in the here and now. It lies in the 
capabilities and willingness of the individual within each of us. We 
have the blessing of laws, the direction of guidelines such as NPS 
6, and the critical advice of overseers to do the job that needs to be 
accomplished. In “The Role of Interpretation in Park 
the author summarized that, “the (interpretation) division ought to 
be the manager’s principal link with the public, the translators of his 
or her resource management decisions. And still it ought to be the 
division in charge of mystery and magic, the holders of the secrets of 
the parks.” As our audience has grown in sophistication and diver- ©} 
dal to Gadln, 00 nn en tntenbintive comma, Meattdes 0 tener, o 
geologic layer, or an historic structure has a place in interpretation, 
but it is no longer interpretation. The days of “point-and-yack” are 
disappearing. In this age of global change major impacts affect- 
ing park resources, interpretation expands beyond providing 
entertainment and enjoyment for the audience—it reaches toward 
enriching their minds and spirits—it provokes responsible action 
in natural and cultural resource conservation—it is like holding up 
a mirror to their future. A paper called “The Role & Responsibility 
of Interpretation in the 1980s” states that “programs that are 
entertaining but not truly relevant to the area’s primary themes 
and resources belong in amusement parks, not national parks.” 
Well, perhaps a little brusque but fitting. 
So for the here and now, and ultimately the future, we have the op- 
portunity, and obligation, to continue to perform and to promote. 
mer prompt wag? Sherrer To Ra ag 

say via Professor John Keating via Robin Williams, “Carpe 
Diem.” “Seize the day!” We must not be stifled by the issues sur- 
rounding us, by the unanswered questions, by all of the trimmings. 
We must, however, make those decisions that only “we” can—the 
personal ones; the decisions to accept and take the calculated risks, 
to assure professionalism in ourselves, to provide honest self 
criticism, to evolve top gun services—to initiate answers for the is- 
sues. We must seize the opportunity and make it right. And of 
course, let us not forget the modest advice from our friend © 
Freeman Tilden that “the best interpretation comes from the heart 
and is laced with ... personal commitment.” 


On this occasion of our anniversary as a Service, isn’t it fitting that 
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be celebrated; domestic tranquility at its finest. Let us all make 
sure that for the future, young couples, not so young couples, and 

ies, can always find the National Park System such a special 
place. 








Recreation Area 


The Future of Nature Centers in the 
National Park Service 


We must set aside land and develop special places where attitudes 
can be shaped. The aim of nature centers is just that and I only 
wish we had many more of them. 

—Roger Tory Peterson 


The psychologist Eleanor Duckworth teaches that “all kinds of 
things are hidden from us—even though they may surround us— 
unless we know how to reach out for them ourselves”. Our nature 
center seeks to promote the emotional, physical and intellectual 
linkages of people, especially young children, to nature. We are 
dedicated to nurturing their appreciation and caring for wild 
places and wild things in a manner that will foster a lifetime com- 
mitment to the protection of nature. Nature centers provide the 
sites and facilities for this crucial bonding to take place. Nature 
centers are the training grounds for many of our finest young 
naturalists. They are invaluable. 


The mission of the Travertine Nature Center (in Chickasaw Na- 
tional Recreation Area) is a complex one. As a unit of the National 
Park System we are bound to preserve and protect the park's 
resources “for all tn enjoy”. As naturalists, we are compelled to 
study the world around us, to be informed of the changes and the 
most current theories concerning the “state of the park”. As inter- 
preters and teachers, we are resolved to teach park visitors not 
only about the beauty and curiosities within a but, also about the 
problems facing the park, the planet and all of its inhabitants. As 
citizens, we are obliged to set a good example for our neighbors and 
our community. 

Pretty heavy responsibilities for an operation which, like many, is 
underfunded and understaffed. What we lack in funding and staff- 
ing however, we make up in commitment, optimism and energy. 
The staff of the Travertine Nature Center truly believes in their 
work and their conviction that “we can change the world”. 


...@ vast network of nature centers and outdoor classrooms should 
be established...” where people “can learn by direct experience the es- 
sentials that underlie environmental quality. 


—Laurance Rockefeller 


Nature centers, public and private, have a potential for educational 
service beyond that presently known and employed by our society. 
Communication between center managers, as well as with the 
public, is not what it could be. Centers across the country, new and 
established, share so much in common, but seem to fall short in 
their ability to truly exchange and enjoy these commonalities. NPS 
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nature centers and environmental education centers should take 
an active role in this networking. Professional organizations such 
as the National Association for Interpreters and the Roger Tory 
Peterson Institute are excellent means of communication with 
other naturalists and interpreters. 

Collaboration among centers and partnerships with local school 
systems need greater levels of funding and program guidance than 
is presently available. The National Assessment of Educational 


Progress reported in its 1986 survey of pre-college educational at- 


devote absolute minimum classroom time to science study. If we ex- 
pect students to graduate from high school with sufficient knowledge 
of natural processes to assume responsibilities as citizens, we need to 
do all we can to improve the study of science. Viable connections be- 
tween nature centers and schools work to this end. 


Support from Congress may be forthcoming. A recent article in the 
American Association of Museums’ publication Aviso, highlights 
Congressional efforts at promoting national science literacy. Ear- 
lier this year Senator Edward Kennedy introduced S 2114, the 
Excellence in Math, Science, Engineering Education Act of 1990. 
Its goal is to make American students first in the world in math 
science and ing by the year 2000. The bill's co-sponsor is 
Senator Mark Hatfield. Representative George Brown introduced 
another version of the bill to the House of Representatives last 
year which would “make science museum services more widely 
available” through a National Science Foundation program. 
But nature centers should educate adults as well as school aged 
children. The programs offered in an environmental education pro- 
gram or programs for the general public should address 
environmental concerns to all visitors. 


Nature centers are in more of a leadership role in the community 
as we progress into the new environmental age. At the Travertine 
Nature Center, fo. example, in response to the growing number of 
requests for information regarding environmental concerns, we 
have modified many of our . We offer a series of 

under the general heading of “ ving the Green Life,” which in- 
clude such topics as home water conservation, air quality control, 
recycling programs at home and in the community, and energy con- 
servation strategies. 


Perhaps the greatest challenge facing nature centers is interpret- 
ing the wide variety of information being propelled at the public 
today. The environmental age of the nineties brings with it many 
unanswered questions concerning our world. As interpreters, we 
are taught to present the whole story, not merely parts of the 
whole. problems we face are numerous and diverse. Many of 
the parts of the story are unknown to us; many “experts” disagree 
on the various parts; new parts are continuously presenting them- 
selves. Add to this the continued interest in subjects ranging from 
planets to plant succession and you can imagine the enormous task 
facing all nature centers and environmental education programs. 


Facing everyday the issues of biodiversity, acid rain, the green- 
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house effect, and solid waste, park naturalists must present an op- 
timistic attitude to which visitors can relate. Nature centers must 
inform the public of environmental concerns while offering alterna- 
tives. Visitors receiving a balanced message are more likely to take 
action than those receiving biased messages 


Thank goodness nature centers still offer a way for people to enjoy 
an old fashioned nature walk ur campfire program. With all of the 
attention on “environmental issues” today, sometimes it is a relief 
to escape with a magnifying glass or binoculars and a field guide. 
After all, that’s why our visitors come to us, to relax, to escape and 
to explore. 


I'll interpret the rocks, learn the language of flood, storm, and the 
avalanche. I'll acquaint myself with the glaciers and wild gardens, 
and get as near the heart of the world as I can. 


—John Muir, Yosemite Valley, March 1871 





Beth Houseman 

Park Ranger/Interpreter 
Big Thicket National 
Preserve 


Big Thicket Takes on the Future 


When I arrived at Big Thicket National Preserve last February, I 
was ready to “take on the masses.” Being close to Houston and Dal- 
las, | expected many people would be waiting at the trailhead for 
the ranger to arrive and lead them on the program. That vision dis- 
sipated during my first weekend of programs as all four programs 
were “no shows.” I thought it was me—"the Curse of Beth.” But it 
wasn't... 


Big Thicket has always been a challenge to interpreters. The 
Preserve’s 86,000 acres are divided into twelve separate units, 
which are spread out over 3,600 square miles. Having a park so ex- 
tended means your visitors are spread out too. The Preserve 
designation means we can’t clear trees and build a campground. 
Even though we're 16 years old we still don’t have a visitor center, 
which makes it difficult to attract first-time visitors who are seek- 
ing information. We currently use a small, historic cabin a few 
miles off a two-lane highway as an information station. Because of 
our situation, we needed to change from a program designed for a 
traditional, “destination park” and create our own style of pro- 
gram. With this change, interpretation at Big Thicket entered a 
new era. 


By Reservation Only, Please 


Our first step was to put an end to the “no shows.” To get the word 
out we created a newsletter and site bulletin announcing the 
change and listing the programs we offered. These were posted on 
park bulletin boards and released to local media to get the message 
out to the visitors, the majority of who live locally. Now, all 
programs are by reservation only, made through the information 
station. This involves some long range scheduling, but ensures that 
our time is spent more productively and not at deserted trail heads. 


Targeting Specific Audiences 


One of the problems was that many visitors may have already seen 
our programs. At our information station thirty percent of the 
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visitors are repeaters. Including these people in the design of our 
new interpretive plan and creating different levels of programs 
gave us a way to reach out to new audiences. By using introduc- 
tory level programs we can attract new visitors who will then 
want to attend advanced level programs and broaden their 
knowledge. Our ultimate goal is to bring the visitor to the third 
level of visitor involvement in the Preserve’s operations and com- 
munity environmental issues. 


The introductory program we concentrated most on this pase sum- 
mer was the Cooks Lake Boat Tour. The boat tour is ideal for 
people that are “scared” of wildlife and haven't visited the 
Preserve. After all, there are four species of poisonous snakes, ticks 
with Lyme Disease or Rocky Mountain Spotted Fever, chiggers, 
fire ants, wasps and hornets, poison ivy, and year-round 
mosquitoes. The free boat tours with cushioned seats, a shade 
covering, and ice water had an overwhelming response and proved 
to be a great introductory program. The ranger on board can tell 
the captive audience about our other programs—and folks get to see 
that even though the Big Thicket does occasionally bite, it’s still a fas- 
cinating place to explore. 


We identified certain groups of visitors and created new programs 
aimed at their specific interests. For example, the largest portion 
of visitors are local hunters. The state of Texas provides us with 
the best way to get their attention: a required hunter education 
class. Big Thicket hunters sign up for permits on specified days, so 
advertising the classes will be easy. And during hunter education 
we can advertise our introductory Big Thicket programs (some are 
ideal for hunters’ widows). 


The advanced level programs are being created for wildflower en- 
thusiasts, bird watchers, amateur photographers, and hikers. We 
will sponsor workshops on bird identification, wildflower photog- 
raphy, and wildflower identification and plan on bringing these 
workshops to a higher level by offering consecutive classes on re- 
lated topics. The first advanced level workshop series will feature 
courses on outdoor photography. Different instructors will teach 
camera and film selection, picture composition, macro-photog- 
raphy, wildlife photography, and developing processes. 


The biggest thrust in our advanced level programs will be through 
a new environmental education plan. Within a hundred mile 
radius of the Preserve there are 116 independent school districts 
just waiting for us. We will start with early elementary students 
and have them return each year for the next grade’s program. As 
students take what they learned home with them, this positive 
reinforcement should pay off as we see values change in support of 
the environment. As folks drive past the local petrochemical 
refineries they might not say “Ah! The smell of money!” but instead 
be more aware of the chemicals being released into the air and water. 


Success of our program can be measured by the number of in- 
dividuals and groups who attend our introductory or advanced 
level programs and then participate in a visitor involvement level 
program. In a Park Improvement Project visitors help with con- 
struction or maintenance of trails (many of which were built by 
volunteers). The local scouts are steady participants at these 
programs since many meet the requirements for earning a badge. 

















They earn a Take Pride in America/Catch the Scouting Spirit 
patch for a longer term project that leaves a lasting impression on 
the Preserve (such as building a bridge on a trail). 


Others prefer to participate in our Volunteer In Parks program 
since it offers them the chance to assist on boat tours, staff the in- 
formation station, work with school groups, lead Park 
Improvement Projects, contribute to our slide file, help with office 
work, and organize our library. This gives many a chance to share 
their unique talents while providing support for the park. We hope 
that as interest in the park grows our Volunteer program will ex- 
pand out to the surrounding communities, which have only just 
begun to be environmentally concerned. 


Marketing Our Program 


Tourism is at last being recognized for its potential to boost the 
economy of southeast Texas, which has been in a slump since the 
bottom dropped out of the oil industry. Although local sentiment 
was originally against the creation of the National Preserve, many 
park neighbors are beginning to realize the importance of the 
protected area, both ecologically and economically. Using a non-per- 
sonal approach, we are taking steps to market ourselves at areas 
that attract tourists. A portable exhibit, displayed at festivals and 
events, features color photographs of the Preserve. A larger exhibit 
is being designed inside a trailer that can be moved easily to outly- 
ing festivals. A park newspaper is being developed which wil! be 
sent to Texas highway “Welcome Centers,” Chamber of Commerce, 
and individuals requesting information on the Preserve. And short 
articles are being written for area newspapers, the first of which 
focused on early settlers to the area. Recently, the Beaumont Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau chose the Big Thicket for a brochure 
cover photo — quite an accomplishment since the city prides itself 
for being “The Museum Capital of Texas.” 


In the future, as more people visit parks closer to home, these 
parks may have to make similar changes to meet the needs of their 
specific audiences. A plan designed for a traditional park may not 
work at a non-traditional park as we found out. As we take our 
first steps we can already see increases in program attendance. We 
are excited about the future of interpretation at Big Thicket. 
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interpretation is a combined effort of the Washington Division of In- 
terpretation and the Regional Chiefs of Interpretation. The publica- 
tion is edited and designed by the staff of the Interpretive Design 
Center at Harpers Ferry: 

General Editor: Julia Holmaas 

Technical Editor: J Scott Harmon 

Designer: Philip Musselwhite 


Glen Kaye, Chief of Interpretation, Southwest Region 
Dick Cunningham, Chief of Interpretation, Western Region 
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Fall 1991: Interpreting the Columbus Quincentenary 
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Your editors respectfully solicit the contribution of articles from 
the readers for forthcoming issues of Interpretation. If you wish to 
submit an article for consideration, please contact one of the Con- 
tributing Editors identified under the subject issue. 


In order to make Interpretation more truly a forum for the exchange 
of ideas among interpreters, we will include a selection of respon- 
ses to articles in the form of Letters to the Editors. Please submit 
all letters to: 

Editor, Interpretation 

% Washington Office, Division of Interpretation 

Box 37127 

Washington, DC 20013-7127 
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